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Attack at El Paraiso 

by Captain Eric Lamberson 

Early in the morning of March 31, 1987, guerrilla special forces teams penetrated the El Salvadorian 4th 
Infantry Brigade Headquarters. Captain Lamberson reconstructs the typical guerrilla target selection 
methods plus their mission planning and attack execution sequence. 


An Unusual Example of LIC 

by Henry W. Prunckun, Jr. 

The Fijian coup of May 1987 is an interesting and unusual example of a low-intensity conflict. Prunckun 
demonstrates how a handful of men working within a nation's political establishment were able to evade 
the notice of the army's intelligence branch, the country's political leadership, the public, the judiciary and 
legal profession, and the law enforcement and security intelligence forces. 


JUST CAUSE — Intelligence Support to Special Operations Aviation 

by Major Joseph W. Preston 

On December 20, 1989, the 160th Special Operations Aviation Group led many of the attacks throughout 
Panama during Operation JUST CAUSE. The key ingredient to the 160th’s success was a bold pian, 
good reconnaissance, and a highly detailed target analysis. 


Language Experts in the Ranks 

by Second Lieutenant Terry C. Quist 

The Army is wasting linguist talent within its ranks. Because it is wasting this talent, the Army will lack 
crucial transtation and interpreter support when it goes to war. Past wars, as well as recent campaigns in 
Grenada and Panama, prove this true. Lieutenant Quist of the 26 ID at Camp Edwards, Mass., has some 
good ideas on how you can provide linguist training opportunities for your soldiers. 


PSYOP —The invisible Battlefield 

by Captain David M. McElroy 

Psychological operations are an integral part of military or political operations. Recent history provides 
several examples of psychological actions in support of low-intensity conflict. The nature of low-intensity 
conflict involving social and psychological operations, gives PSYOP a unique and definite role. 


Tactical Assignments —The Key to Promotion 

by Captain Linda A. Gorsuch 

Fort Hood or Fort Bragg may not be as glamorous as Brussels or Washington. However, the high-speed 
Strategic jobs in those cities are likely to still be around ten years from now. You need to make sure you're 
still around ten years from now. 





When the Wall Came Down 
by Captain Ray Xamphausen 
Captain Kamphausen and his wife started off for a short trip to Berlin. What they really took was a trip 


into history. Kamphausen watched freedom born and it profoundly affected him and his view of his 
service in the military. 


intelligence Analysis in LIC 

by Captain A. A. Smiley 

Because of the unique, varied and complex requirements for analysis in low-intensity conflict, there is a 
need for intelligence analysis in all military operations. To simply study the battlefield and the 


deployment of enemy forces in conventional military terms is to leave undone the bulk of the analysis 
required. 


Intelligence Support to Military Civic Action in Low-intensity Conflict 

by Lee H. Steward 

Lee Steward, an instructor in low-intensity conflict, believes military civic action, if used effectively, 
utilizes existing assets to reduce many of the social and economic problems that contribute to LIC. 


IPB in the Third Dimension 

by Captain Kevin S. Haibeck 

Captain Haibeck believes that air operations (the third dimension) are an integral part of today's warfare. 
He feels that if we get into the habit of conducting IPB in the third dimension, it will become a valuable 
tool to our commanders and could mean the difference between victory and defeat. 


A Historical Perspective on Low-intensity Conflict: The Apache Campaigns Under General Crook 
by Captain Michael E. Bigelow 

To paraphrase Santayana, “if we don't learn from history, we're going to have to repeat it." Captain 
Bigelow takes us back to the 19th century when the U.S. Army was involved in a low-intensity conflict 
with a formidable enemy — the Apaches. As in past conflicts, the Army tried to fight the Indians with a 


conventional approach. George Crook changed that and adapted his methods to the enemy and the 
territory. 
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by Captain David B. Kneafsey 

Training is our Army's most important peacetime mission. Captain Kneafsey has written an article 
designed to assist you to review your intelligence training programs, resources and priorities. 
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POINT 





Major General Paul E. Menoher, Jr. 


As we enter the final decade of the 20th century, 
we face a world of unprecedented political and 
military change. Events in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union over the past year have been 
truly remarkable and have caused us to relook 
our national security strategy. Clearly, the poten- 
tial for a war against the Soviets has diminished. 
However, the potential for regional conflicts at 
both the mid- and low-intensity levels still exists, 
and low-intensity conflicts (LIC) remain the most 
probable form of combat to which the U.S. Army 
could be committed. 

The Intelligence Center and School must accu- 
rately assess these changes and ensure we adjust 
accordingly so that our doctrine, force structure, 
systems, training and leader development are 
pertinent. In this process we must ensure we 
maintain the capability to operate across the 
entire operational continuum, but we must also 
seriously pursue increased capabilities to address 
the global LIC concerns of today and the 21st 
century. 

LIC, to include counternarcotics operations, 
does not require abandonment of our doctrine. 
This is especially true ir. intelligence. What does 
change is how we apply our intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare (IEW) doctrine in the LIC environ- 
ment. Our intelligence products will differ based 
on the commander's requirements in different 
LIC scenarios and our terms of reference may 
vary. However, the criticality of intelligence 
throughout all components of LIC cannot be 
overemphasized. Indeed, if intelligence and secu- 
rity assistance are correctly applied in the earli- 
est possible stages of LIC, the large scale commit- 
ment of U.S. forces can be avoided. 

Today, we are operationally committed in all 
facets of LIC, ranging from supporting counterin- 
surgency operations in E] Salvador and peace- 
keeping in Panama, to counternarcotics opera- 
tions and contingency operations in many areas. 
What we are learning as a result of this invo!ve- 
ment is that the threats with which we must deal 
in LIC are complex and made even more so by 
the increased worldwide availability of sophisti- 
cated weaponry and equipment, including mod- 
ern, frequency hopping communications equip- 
ment. We are also seeing in many areas that the 
threat in a particular area may involve an insur- 


gency, terrorism or drug trafficking which can 
seriously increase the thr-at to the United 
States. We have also learned that while the mili- 
tary threat in LIC is still important, political, 
economic and sociological factors may be even 
more important. This will certainly challenge 
intelligence analysts’ abilities. 

Our current and planned intelligence sensor 
and processing technology can meet the LIC 
threat. However, aggressive, focused and multi- 
disciplined collection management, using every 
available capability from national through divi- 
sion, and focused exploitation management will 
be essential to satisfying commanders’ intelli- 
gence requirements in LIC. Detailed, tailored 
intelligence preparation of the battlefield (IPB) 
products will be critical to understanding the bat- 
tlefield and focusing collection and exploitation. 
All of these skills are taught at the Intelligence 
Center and School, but not yet to the level of 
detail or with the emphasis that must be applied 
to be successful in LIC. That is changing. We are 
also providing more detail and emphasis on LIC 
in our doctrinal literature to meet the growing 
challenges facing us. 

The IEW tasks in LJC are our four traditional 
tactical tasks: situation development, target 
development, electronic warfare and counterin- 
telligence. However, we must tailor each of these 
functions to meet commanders’ needs in LIC. 

Situation development in mid- and high- 
intensity warfare takes threat doctrine and 
works down to stylized disposition of enemy 
forces. LIC situation development takes areas of 
insurgent activity and likely concentration and 
builds up to patterns of operations, both current 
and projected. 

In LIC, target development also differs, pri- 
marily in the nature of targets. High value tar- 
gets for counternarcotics operations, for instance, 
could be the locations of drug processing labs, 
with the high payoff targets being the supply or 
source of precursor chemicals. A G2 or S2 operat- 
ing in LIC operations will identify potential 
ambush points based on current and projected 
threat activity patterns. The S2 will identify 
these points as named areas of interest and 
ensure they are covered by collection assets. The 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Command Sergeant Major David P. Klehn 


ATTENTION NCOs, RATERS, SENIOR RATERS 
and REVIEWERS. The Noncommissioned Officer 
Evaluation Report has been in effect for over two 
years. It has proven to be a success. For the first 
time, the Army has come up with an evaluation 
report where the inflation has been curtailed. 
During the first year of the new system about 18 
percent of the reports had all the Excellence 
boxes marked. Since then, in the average month, 
only about three percent have all of the Excel- 
lence boxes marked. 
Members of DA centralized selection boards 

continue to echo positive feedback: 

¢ The NCO-ER is a good vital tool for eval- 
uation. Easy to scan and read. 

¢ The individual who reviews this form 
has a much clearer picture of the NCO's perfor- 
mance and potential for promotion. 

¢ Bullet comments are excellent discrimi- 
nators. However, they should be germane, words 
simply to fill up the blocks are not helpful. Bullet 
comments need to be more objective. Excellence 
ratings were often not justified. 

¢ There is little difficulty in recognizing 
unjustified Excellence ratings. Reports with all 
excellent ratings are suspect. Soldiers who 
receive all excellents with subjective bullet com- 
ments have the lesser opportunity for promotion 
in comparison to a soldier with solid Success rat- 
ings with strong objective bullet comments. 

¢ Can a soldier get promoted without hav- 
ing all Excellence boxes marked? Yes. The CY89 
SFC Board, like the CY89 MSG Board, promoted 
Success. Of those selected for SFC, 93 percent 
had one or more Success ratings on their reports 
and 24 percent had all five Success boxes 
marked. Emphasis should be given that "Success" 
is a good enough rating for promotion. 

¢ Height and weight should be closely 
scrutinized. In some cases, soldiers grew 
three to five inches as their weight increased. 

¢ NCO-ERs completed with little counsel- 
ing were clearly identifiable. 

¢ Although senior raters may comment on 
performance, they are strongly encouraged to 
comment on potential. Selection boards rely on 
the senior rater’s comments on potential. 

¢ Bullet comments should not include unit 
or MOS jargon. Board members may be mislead 
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by unfamiliar jargon. 
¢ The rated NCO should be sure that the 
job description is complete and meaningful. 

The NCO-ER needs to be the subject of contin- 
uing Officer and Noncommissioned Officer Lead- 
er Development Training. It is also necessary to 
ensure that civilian raters are trained and fully 
understand the system. Commanders are respon- 
sible to ensure rating officials are fully qualified 
to meet their responsibilities, give timely counsel- 
ing, and that reports are prepared fairly and 
accurately. To meet this requirement, most units 
include NCO-ER training as part of NCODP and 
OPD classes. Many times civilian rating officials 
are left out of the education process. Commanders 
must ensure that all civilian rating officials 
attend any NCO-ER training and that they are 
aware of thei: responsibilities to counsel and 
evaluate NCOs. 

An Interim Change to DA Circular 623-88-1 
should be distributed by the time you read this 
article. The primary purpose of the change is to 
clarify policy and preparation issues which have 
been addressed by the field. Highlights of the 
Interim Change are: 

e Extends the expiration date of the circu- 
lar. 

¢ Clarifies required entries for relief 
reports. Requires rater to state that NCO was 
notified of reasons for relief and relieving official 
to state reasons for relief. 

¢ Renews guidance on marital status com- 
ments. 

¢ Incorporates the nine leadership compe- 
tencies (Communications, Supervision, Teaching 
and Counseling, Soldier-Team Development, 
Technical and Tactical Proficiency, Decision Mak- 
ing, Planning, Use ot Available Systems, and Pro- 
fessional Ethics) from Field Manual 22-100 and 
requires the rater to consider them during the 
counseling and rating process. 

¢ Adds requirement for the NCO to receive 
copies of authorized enclosures to report. 

¢ Makes Counseling Checklist mandatory for 
all NCOs (CPL-CSM). 

¢ Requires APFT score to justify "Excellence" 
or "Needs Improvement” box marks based on 
APFT. 

(Continued on page 25) 








FROM THE 
EDITOR 








Greetings! 


I am writing my first column for you, although I am not officially at the magazine 
yet. Captain Vance had to move out a little early in order to prepare his aviation 
platoon for an NTC rotation. I am just finishing up the advanced course, but I will 
move into the editor's job sometime during the dates of this issue of the MI Profes- 
sional Bulletin. 

I don't intend to make any major changes in the magazine's format and content, 
at least not right off the bat. I read through the results of the subscribers’ survey, 
and I've extracted some good ideas for minor changes, which I do intend to imple- 
ment. I would appreciate any other comments and constructive criticism from our 
audience. I'll tell you in advance, though, to not waste time writing about the quali- 
ty of the production material (not because I don't want to hear such comments, but 
because I cannot do anything to improve it). I miss the old glossy covers of a few 
years ago too, but the magazine has been hit by budget cuts as severe as those that 
have hit the rest of the Army, and we just don't have the money to do things differ- 
ently. 

This quarter's issue focuses on the role of Military Intelligence in low-intensity 
conflict (LIC). As tensions ease in Europe and the military's role increases in our 
nation's fight against drugs, MI support in LIC is becoming more important than 
ever. Other articles in this issue address LIC on a broader scale. MI professionals 
can extract some useful information from these. 

A small change that I do intend to make is that I am going to downplay the 
theme format in the bulletin. There will still be a theme with multiple articles to 
support it, but I want to get a bit more variety into each issue, especially since the 
bulletin only comes out quarterly. So if you are thinking about sending an article in 
to us, don't wait until you believe we're ready to put together an issue that will fea- 
ture the particular subject about which you want to write. Send in your articles as 
soon as you can! 

I would also like to publish more articles written by NCOs in the MI field. The 
bulletin is for everybody in the MI community, yet we receive few articles that are 
especially relevant to all of our MI soldiers. In general, I will try to choose articles 
that are relevant to the MI community as a whole, but it seems that the majority of 
the articles we receive are written by officers for officers. I don't want to stop these 
articles from coming, but if you're an NCO and feel that the bulletin has turned into 
an officer publication, that is a problem for you to solve, not me! Start writing! 

In the next issue we want to highlight counterintelligence support to echelons 
above corps. I'd also be interested in articles on Just Cause from anybody who was 
involved with the operation. If you'd like to write on those topics, or on any other 
subject that you think would be of interest to the MI community, please send me an 
article. 


Linda Gorsuch 








LETTERS 








Dear Editor: 


Captain Stephen Danckert's 
perceptive article about 
“Detecting the Enemy: The For- 
gotten Element of Rear Opera- 
tions," Army Logistician, 
March-April 1990, is a notewor- 
thy illustration of Army know- 
how. Danckert is an Ordnance- 
trained operations officer who 
recognizes the intelligence 
dimension of his typical battle- 
field, the rear area. 

I'm sure he received little 
more than Intelligence Branch 
orientation during his time at 
Ordnance Officer's Basic 
Course, so where does this 
intelligence perceptiveness 
come from? I suggest that 
Army training in general, and 
local unit training in particu- 
lar, are imparting the princi- 
ples of vigilance and threat 
recognition as natural elements 
of every soldier's survival skills. 
Now is the time for concepts 
and doctrine to cultivate these 
latent talents by making more 
formal use of them. A good first 
step is to adopt Danckert's 
advice to improve the reporting 
channels and information flow 
within combat service support 
troops. 

The MI Branch may claim 
part of the credit for this train- 
ing success and should play a 
leading role in adapting con- 
cepts and doctrine to meet the 
challenges of rear area warfare. 
A land army, be it multi-corps 
in general war or brigade-size 
action in low-intensity conflicts, 
depends on the efficiency of 
combat service support from 
these very soft and inviting tar- 
gets. The military intelligence 
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professionals need to examine 
their commitment to preserving 
the CSS force effectiveness as 
they explore adjustments in 
future battle area intelligence 
activities. 

Today's soldier is being well- 
trained to contribute to the 
intelligence mission area, no 
matter what occupational spe- 
cialty he performs. Opportuni- 
ties need to be created that will 
exercise and strengthen these 
latent talents. The challenge is 
to weave into other mission 
area concepts and doctrine the 
mechanics of the intelligence 
cycle in the appropriate mea- 
sure. Danckert has suggested a 
"four-pronged approach" that 
would be useful in the combat 
service support mission area. 


Thomas L. Laws 

Principal Scientist 
Intelligence Department 
System Planning Corporation 
Arlington, Va. 


Dear Editor: 


The Assistant Commandant 
of the U.S. Army Air Defense 
Artillery Center and School, 
Brigadier General Garner, 
recently visited the 6th 
Infantry Division (Light). He 
presented a highly informative 
briefing on air defense artillery 
support to light infantry divi- 
sions and described a novel 
USAADACSCH initiative 
which concerns the Intelligence 
Preparation of the Battlefield 
(IPB) process. This initiative 
suggests a change in the way 
that the MI Corps/USAICS and 
TRADOC might want to look at 


threat integration and situa- 
tional/target development. 

USAADACSCH has under- 
taken the task of expanding the 
IPB "process" into the "third 
dimension." The Fort Bliss 
school has begun development 
of an excellent adjunct to FM 
34-130, which promises to fur- 
ther reduce the "uncertainties" 
concerning an enemy's Air 
Defense (AD) Battlefield Opera- 
tion System (BOS) and an ene- 
my's aviation forces. This ini- 
tiative envisions the force ADA 
officer as not only the senior 
friendly AD BOS manager, but 
also the subject matter expert 
on the enemy's AD BOS and 
the employment of enemy avia- 
tion. 

There is considerable merit 
to this USAADACSCH initia- 
tive. There appears to be a 
generic "military logic” in the 
employment of AD assets or 
fixed/rotary wing aircraft by 
any military antagonist. Admit- 
tedly, a nation's capstone mili- 
tary doctrine (be it "Tactica" or 
FM 100-5) will dictate differ- 
ences, both subtle and gross, in 
employment practices, as will 
the technologica! and 
training/educational levels of 
the opposing nations’ forces. 
However, it is likely that the 
policies, procedures and tactics 
of the opponents have more 
commonalities than dissimilari- 
ties. 

If true, in the case of air 
defense, could the same be said 
about the other BOS? Is it rea- 
sonable, say, to expect that the 
individual best able to interpret 
enemy artillery doctrine is the 
force fire support coordinator? 

(Continued on page 46) 





Attack at 


EL PARAISO 


By Captain Eric Lamberson 


On March 31, 1987, explosions and automatic 
weapons fire shattered the morning calm. The 
attack on the El Salvadorian Armed Forces 
(ESAF) 4th Infantry Brigade Headquarters at El 
Paraiso had begun. Several eight-to-ten man 
Armed Forces of Liberation (FAL) guerrilla spe- 
cial forces teams secretly penetrated the 4th 
Brigade compound. The attacking force was well 
equipped with automatic weapons, satchel 
charges, recoilless rifles and rocket launchers. 
Highly effective 60mm and 81mm mortar fire 
supported the attack from several emplacements 
in the surrounding hills. The guerrilla teams 
spent approximately 30 minutes inside the com- 
pound throwing grenades and satchel charges 
into 4th Brigade barracks buildings and offices 
before withdrawing. El Salvadorian casualties 


suffered in the successful surprise attack includ- 
ed 67 killed and 79 wounded, plus one American 
NCO advisor killed. The attacking guerrillas lost 
seven to eleven killed and an unknown number of 
wounded. 

Little information was actually known con- 
cerning the guerrilla's side of the operation until 
the ESAF captured FAL member, Juan Antonio 
Martinez Morales. Martinez's interrogation 
revealed many details of the guerrillas planning 
and execution of the 4th Brigade attack. Mar- 
tinez was a member of Camp #1, FAL unit #3. 
This unit was divided into four groups of 16-17 
guerrillas and operated generally in the 4th 
Brigade areas of responsibility. Approximately 
1,000 guerrillas participated in the operation. 

Central American insurgent groups carefully 
plan their attacks. Guerrilla groups cannot afford 
poorly planned operations for one simple reason: 
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a poorly executed attack could cost the group 
unacceptably high casualties. A poor operation 
also jeopardizes the guerrillas’ ability to conduct 
future activities and squanders precious supplies 
(especially ammunition and medicine). Also, an 
improperly planned operation could have a nega- 
tive impact on the population causing loss of pop- 
ular support. 

The FAL attack on the 4th Brigade Headquar- 
ters is a prime example of a well executed sur- 
prise attack. Its success demonstrated careful 
insurgent planning and execution. Unclassified 
Central America guerrilla documents and inter- 
rogation reports have provided enough informa- 
tion to allow us to reconstruct typica! guerrilla 
target selection methods plus their mission plan- 
ning and attack execution sequence. 


Target Selection 

Military operations have several generic char- 
acteristics regardless of their nationality or loca- 
tion. The U.S. Army Special Operations Forces 
use criticality, accessibility, recuperability, vul- 
nerability, effects and recognizability (CARVER) 
as characteristics to evaluate a given target's 
suitability for attack. This list assesses target 
characteristics for both conventional and uncon- 
ventional military operations. Criticality address- 
es the value a given target has to the enemy's 
operation. Accessability is an evaluation of the 
target's location and the attacker's ability to gain 
access to it. Recuperability is a measure of the 
target's ability to recover from attack when com- 
pared to the attacker's probable operational cost. 
Vulnerability is the target's physical circum- 
stances that support the attacker's operations. 
Effects is a look at the political and operations 
effect to be gained by attacking a target. Finally, 
recognizability is the attacker's physical ability to 
pick out a specific target characteristic for 
destruction. 

Target selection is based on these points. How- 
ever, temporary factors sometimes render a spe- 
cific target inappropriate. In these instances, the 
attack is frequently postponed until a more 
opportune time. Experience with Central Ameri- 
can guerrilla groups reveals that they have 
planned many attacks which were subsequently 
postponed. Often these targets were not aban- 
doned but were attacked up to 2 1/2 years later. 

The important factors to be considered in the 
FAL target selection are those found in CARVER 
with one exception: recognizability. For this anal- 
ysis, I am going to replace the last "R" with reac- 
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tion. Reaction is the population's view of the 
guerrilla's operation. This is important because 
the guerrilla must assess the propaganda value 
of a successful attack and the population's 
response. 

Guerrilla groups usually have a specific list of 
desirable target characteristics based upon their 
group's particular political desires, operational 
capabilities, experience and the conditions within 
the target country which fit within the CARVER 
model. The FAL is no exception. 


Criticality 

First, the FAL is concerned with how critical a 
given target is to the government and population. 
When we look at the economic framework in E] 
Salvador, criticality is a significant factor. For 
example, an electric power generating station 
might be a very critical economic target whereas 
a military outpost probably would not be. On the 
other hand, the military outpost might have sig- 
nificant psychological value. The 4th Brigade 
Headquarters was not a particularly critical eco- 
nomic or military target from the government 
perspective. However, it was a critical target for 
the guerrillas in terms of morale and their ability 
to demonstrate that the FAL was still a viable 
military organization. This operation provided a 
big confidence builder for the FAL. 


Accessibility 

The second consideration is accessibility. The 
guerrilla is concerned with the target's location: 
is it rural or urban? Some groups have extensive 
support in urban areas while other groups prefer 
rural operations. Some appealing targets may be 
discarded because the terrain provides insuffi- 
cient cover and concealment. The terrain sur- 
rounding the 4th Brigade Headquarters was 
favorable from a guerrilla's perspective and 
offered easy access. This particular headquarters 
was also located in the Chalatenango Depart- 
ment of Northern E] Salvador in a traditional 
FAL stronghold and tactical operations area. 


Vulnerability 

Guerrillas must select a target that is vulnera- 
ble to attack given their strength, equipment, 
morale and logistics status. The guerrillas must 
carefully consider target defensive measures. 
Fence types, mine fields and the target's defen- 
sive security may be too difficult for the guerrilla 
group to overcome. The lighting around the tar- 
get is observed at all hours of the night. Directed 





lighting or movable search lights may render sur- 
prise approach into the target area impossible at 
night. Aggressive patrolling or sentry movements 
may make a guerrilla force's undetected entry 
into the target difficult or impossible. Finally, the 
target garrison may simply be too strong for the 
guerrilla force to attack. The 4th Brigade was 
obviously vulnerable to successful guerrilla 
attack. 


Effect 

The FAL wants to inflict the maximum dam- 
age on the government while suffering minimum 
casualties. Insurgent planners look at all factors 
to ensure that attacking a given target will have 
the greatest positive effect for the guerrilla cause 
while minimizing all negative factors. They also 
want to publicly demonstrate their strength and 
capabilities to the government and the country's 
population. In El Salvador, like other developing 
countries, the effect on the country's population is 
critical. The 4th Brigade attack was very effective 
for the guerrilla cause because it bolstered insur- 
gent morale and simultaneously destroyed the 
ESAF morale. 


Reaction 

The propaganda value of the target is a final 
consideration. The demonstrated guerrilla 
strength and their ability to attack and hurt gov- 
ernment targets are useful propaganda tools for 
the insurgents. They want to further their cause 
in the eyes of the people without causing unac- 
ceptable political repercussions. Their attack on 
the 4th Brigade was a very valuable propaganda 
victory and proved that they were capable of 
hurting the E] Salvadorian Army whenever they 
wanted to. 


Attack Planning 
Once they select a potential target, the guer- 
rillas follow several basic steps in their attack 
planning process. The following material is based 
upon translated guerrilla planning documents. 
FAL planning doctrine stresses three main con- 
siderations: 
¢ Initial target evaluation and target area 
investigations (i.e. CARVER). 
Collection of information on the target 
itself (i.e., reconnaissance). 
Determination of the proper conditions for 
attacking the target (i.e., mission plan- 
ning). 
Guerrilla commanders consider the initial tar- 


get evaluation and target area investigations to 
be the most important step in the planning pro- 
cess. If the initial evaluation of the target and 
surrounding area is not complete and objective, it 
endangers the entire operation. The target area 
evaluation follows the CARVER model and paral- 
lels the intended attack route which is typically 
from outside to inside. They carefully examine 
the terrain surrounding the target to determine: 
a. Target criticality. 
b. Target accessibility: 
Access routes to and from the target. 
Terrain characteristics near the target. 
Principal and alternate withdrawal 
routes. 
The best "jump off" point for attacking 
forces. 
c. Target recuperability. 
d. Target vulnerability: 
External target defenses. 
Locations for the guerrilla command 
post. 
Locations for the guerrilla security 
teams. 
e. Target effects: 
Probable cost-vs-benefits of attacking the 
target. 
f. Target reaction: 
The attitude and conditions of the local 
population. 
The target's propaganda value. 
If the initial evaluation of the target indicates 
that it has potential, then the guerrilla commander 
goes to step two: information collection. 

The guerrilla force's ability to collect detailed 
target information is vital to a successful attack. 
You can see from the above requirements list that 
the reconnaissance effort will be a very compre- 
hensive and time consuming process. Clearly, the 
guerrillas cannot just walk into the compound 
and begin interviewing soldiers, taking pictures 
and pacing off the distances between buildings 
and equipment. The guerrilla commander orga- 
nizes extensive reconnaissance efforts to gather 
complete target internal and external informa- 
tion. If he is not satisfied that most target consid- 
erations are favorable, then he generally resched- 
ules the attack or abandons the plan entirely. 
Reconnaissance should also produce three types 
of information: basic, simple and precise. 

Basic information is data which identifies the 
target's general characteristics, perimeter defenses 
and general layout. Simple information is more 
detailed and shows the locations of perimeter 
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defense positions, weapons locations and proba- 
ble reinforcement routes. Precise information is 
the specific distances between defensive positicns 
and critical target components, the interior lay- 
out of buildings in the target area, internal proce- 
dures, and specific actions needed within the tar- 
get area. 

Guerrilla external reconnaissance teams try to 
gather basic information concerning the target. 
They divide their reconnaissance efforts into 
external, perimeter and internal categories. The 
teams obtain basic target information from a dis- 
tance through covert reconnaissance. This effort 
can reveal population information, access routes, 
perimeter details, order of battle and the terrain 
characteristics in the target area. Typical sources 
for this type of data are guerrilla reconnaissance 
teams, the local population and guerriila support- 
ers. They begin examining the target defensive 
barriers to locate primary and alternate routes 
for breaching the defensive barriers. The external 
teams try to discover all mined areas, perimeter 
security posts, lighting, patrol schedules and 
routes, plus any unusual or irregular security 
measures. Unusual security measures from the 
guerrilla standpoint could be sensors, dog patrols, 
the presence of passive night vision devices, 
search light towers or electric fencing. 

The guerrilla commander evaluates the 
results of the external reconnaissance efforts to 
discover any factors which indicate that the tar- 
get is unsuitable for attack. If the guerrilla com- 
mander believes that his fores can breach the tar- 
get's defenses, then collection of simple target 
information begins. 

Guerrilla perimeter reconnaissance teams are 
responsible for collecting simple target informa- 
tion. From simple information the teams can 
begin to form a detailed picture of the target's 
perimeter defenses and internal characteristics. 
This information can be gathered through under- 
cover work within the target area, interrogation 
of captured government soldiers and reconnais- 
sance. Perimeter teams try to obtain the follow- 
ing: 

1. Exact locations of government positions 
within the target area. 

2. A detailed sketch of the target drawn to 
scale including all vulnerable points. 

3. Exact locations of crew-served weapons, 
officer quarters, barracks, medical facili- 
ties, operations centers, communications 
facilities, ammunition supply points, 
guard posts and all other strategically 
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important buildings and positions in the 
target area. 

4. Detailed order of battle information con- 
cerning all government units in the tar- 
get area plus any units in the area that 
could reinforce the target. 

. Internal defense measures including 
mined areas, trenches, defensive posi- 
tions, towers and locations of internal 
quick-reaction forces. 

The final target evaluation efforts focus upon 
precise information. This information fulfills the 
need for detailed target drawings, government 
disposition in the target area, equipment types 
and facilities. Precise information can be 
obtained from informants, infiltration, work 
within the target area and reconnaissance. Guer- 
rilla internal reconnaissance teams try to obtain 
the following: 

1. The exact number of government officers, 
NCOs, soldiers, administrative personnel 
and other personnel within the target 
area. Government barracks measures 
including sleeping arrangements 
(dressed or not), who remains in the bar- 
racks (officers or NCOs), as well as the 
distance between the officer/NCO and 
the barracks. 

2. Location of advisors (if any). 

3. Detailed drawings of all huts, houses, 
barracks, bunkers,communications cen- 
ters, command and control facilities and 
defensive positions.The drawings should, 
if possible, include locations of all 
doors,windows, beds, weapons storage 
rooms, sentries, building composition 
and the number of soldiers in each build- 
ing day and night. 

. Location of all government equipment 
and the lighting in or around it. The 
attackers must know the types of equip- 
ment or other material to be destroyed 
plus what kind of weapons or explosives 
will be needed to complete this portion of 
the mission. The attackers must also 
know distance from the targeted equip- 
ment to the government position with 
the greatest number of troops and the 
route these soldiers would take if they 
responded. 


Attack 
Once the guerrillas select a potential target, 
the guerrilla commander chooses one of the fol- 





Hilltop fire direction center site from inside the 
compound. 


Break in the fences and the trails leading to 
the break. 


lowing methods for attack: 

1. Penetrate silently, attack silently and 
withdraw secretly (usually a covert 
attack or sabotage). 

2. Penetrate secretly, attack violently and 
withdraw violently (i.e., open attack). 

In general, the guerrillas use the first method 
when placing time delayed explosive devices or 
when emplacing mines in a location that permits 
silent withdrawal. The guerrillas prefer this type 
of attack because it increases their chance for 
survival. 

The guerrillas use the second method when 
the objective's security or composition prevents 
silent penetration, attack and withdrawal. The 
4th Brigade attack was an example of this 
method. Martinez said that the guerrilla leaders 
were in the El Paraiso area for eight days con- 
ducting final attack planning and last minute 
coordination. The guerrillas gathered in the Fl 
Paraiso vicinity from various operational areas in 
northern E] Salvador some days prior to the 
attack. They used overland routes to secretly con- 
centrate their forces and occupy assembly areas 
close to the objective. Several days before the 
planned assault they conducted final attack 
preparations and rehearsals. Supporting units 
crossed the Grand Cerron lake and occupied their 
mortar and fire direction positions in the El 
Tablon vicinity. 

Just prior to the assault, the attackers crossed 
the Grand River near the bridge and began their 
penetration of the objective. 

The guerrillas planned their attack to take 
advantage of the typical early-morning fog. They 
used bolt cutters to cut the fence then marked the 
mines and a safe path through the mined area 
with bamboo stakes. The stakes were placed to 
prevent discovery from inside the compound and 
taped to dull their finish. The top of the stakes 
were wrapped with aluminum foil to reflect illu- 
mination toward the guerrillas. This simple and 
effective method apparently enabled the guerril- 
las to breach these obstacles and occupy their 
assault positions without detection or casualties. 
One guerrilla was found dead in the mined area. 
He was probably killed while leaving the com- 
pound because there were no reports of an explo- 
sion prior to the actual assault. 

The 4th Bri,ade soldiers and officers describ- 
ing tne attack said that explosions started the 
chain of events. Logic dictates that all guerrilla 
teams were in the brigade compound and in place 
at the beginning of the attack. The initial explo- 
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sions were likely the result of placed explosive 
charges or grenades thrown by the guerrilla 
teams. The attackers seized a hill-top position in 
the compound and used it as a fire direction cen- 
ter. The main targets of the attack were the com- 
mand section, the special operations center, the 
ESAF officer's rooms and the ESAF troop bar- 
racks 

Immediately following the explosions, gunfire 
began as the guerrillas established an effective 
small arms crossfire zone to kill the soldiers as 
they ran from the barracks. A short while later, 
mortar fire began as the guerrillas probably 
began to leave the compound. The guerrillas 
attacked with 81mm and 60mm mortars from one 
confirmed and two probable mortar positions 
near the compound. The mortar fire was very 
accurate indicating that the guerrillas had exten- 
sively prepared their firing data prior to the 
attack. The troop barracks, for example, was hit 
by several 81mm rounds and more than twenty 
60mm rounds. 

As the guerrillas began to pull out, the mortar 
fire intensified. Martinez said that the attacking 
forces began their withdrawal because they were 
suffering too many casualties. By this time the 
ESAF had probably organized and began to effec- 
tively counter the attack. The guerrillas suffered 
at least seven dead, most of whom were probably 
killed as they tried to leave the area. 


Conclusion 

The Armed Forces of Liberation attack of the 
E] Salvadorian 4th Brigade was an exceptionally 
well planned and executed operation. The guer- 
rilla's ability to breach the fence and mined area 
demonstrated once again the ineffectiveness of 
poorly covered man-made defensive obstacles. 
The attack succeeded in causing a substantial 
number of government casualties at little cost to 
the guerrillas. The FAL demonstrated that they 
were capable of attacking the government's 
“showcase” army unit, inflicting serious damage 
and successfully withdrawing. This attack follows 
the examples of operational requirements in an 
almost textbook fashion. The attack had a rela- 
tively minor impact on ESAF operations over the 
long run; however, it was a substantial propagan- 
da and morale victory for the guerrilla cause. 


This is Captain Eric L. Lamberson's second article 
for Military Intelligence Professional Bulletin. 
He is sow assigned to the J2 SOUTHCOM. 
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Total destruction inside the barracks. 
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Unusual Example of LIC 


Parliament House at Suva. The border of this photo illustration depicts Fijian war clubs. 


by Henry W. Prunckun, Jr. 


The Fijian coup is an interesting and unusual 
example of a low-intensity mission. It demon- 
strates how a handful of men working within the 
nation's political establishment were able to plan 
and execute a coup without prior detection by 
the army's intelligence branch, the country's 
political leadership, the public, the judiciary and 
legal profession, and the law enforcement and 
security intelligence forces. The Fijian coup illus- 
trates how through a low-intensity conflict a deci- 
sive advantage was gained over a large adversary 
with the effective exploitation of information 
security procedures. The May coup is a fitting 
example for intelligence personnel whose mission 
is to penetrate foreign security organizations, 
and, on the other side of the fence, for those per- 
sonnel in counterintelligence whose job it is to 
thwart such penetrations. As the Fiji example 
will show, in the final analysis the victor of a low- 
intensity conflict may be determined simply by 
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the level of proficiency in using these strategies. 

On May 14, 1987, elements of the Royal Fijian 
Military Forces (RFMF), led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Sitiveni Ligamamada Rabuka staged the 
first of two coup d’etats which dramatically 
changed the political direction of the south seas 
island nation. The May coup took just four min- 
utes to unseat the Coalition Government. The 
coup was bloodless and caught the entire nation, 
and the world, by surprise. The element of sur- 
prise was so complete that only one member of 
the Coalition made any comment at all during 
the military's raid on Parliament House, and the 
shock of the attack caused one police officer on 
security to stand frozen and literally urinate in 
his trousers.! 

It is no coincidence then that the coup's opera- 
tional name was kidacala, a Fijian word meaning 
surprise. Rabuka's planning was conducted 
under the protective umbrella of sound informa- 
tion security. Without information security the 
planning and the element of surprise would have 
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vanished, along with, no doubt, Rabuka and the 
60 troops backing his secret operation. 


Information Security — What is It? 

Information security is not new. Ever since 
people first saw the need to keep information con- 
fidential, some form of information security has 
existed. Even though information security is 
nowadays viewed as an esoteric process used by 
“government agent” types, military commanders 
throughout history have been aware of the value 
of sound intelligence countermeasures to guard 
plans for peiding offensives and to deter or repel 
an enemy attack. 

Without effective information security, no mili- 
tary commander can protect his operations from 
penetration or exposure. Without protection, it is 
unlikely that any military unit could survive for 
very long in the face of a hostile threat or in com- 
bat. The use of information security plays a key 
role in all forms of military doctrine — whether it 
is in a low-intensity conflict such as a coup or ina 
conventional threat from a more powerful force. 


Operation Kidacala 
The overriding goal of any coup d'etat, not 
only that of Operation Kidacala, is to fully neu- 


tralize all forces that could offer opposition to the 
new regime, both before and after the coup. In 
theory, these forces include "...political parties, 
sectional interests, regional, ethnic and religious 
groupings...,"2 as well as the more obvious and 
most forceful defenders of the state and uphold- 
ers of the status quo — the military, the police 
and the security intelligence agencies. 

The neutralization of Fiji's political forces was 
without doubt the principle task of the operation. 
Normally this would mean the arrest of promi- 
nent current and former politicians and senior 
public servants and their associates and advisers. 
Along with these people, any influential people 
outside of the regime that might be in a position 
to lead a counter-coup or harass and disrupt the 
new regime during its establishment period 
would likely be arrested. In addition, control 
must be gained over the country's media, 
telecommunications, vital transportation links, 
and the all-important symbols of power — the 
seat of government, significant administrative 
buildings, and other symbolic buildings or areas 
not necessarily associated with the government. 

In the case of the RFMF, it was absolutely 
essential that the entire military force be brought 
under Rabuka's control. Otherwise, in the worst 
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possible scenario, military personnel who may 
have remained loyal to the then head of the army 
and the Coalition Government could have over- 
powered Rabuka and his troops. The modern mil- 
itary unit (even a small one) has more reliable 
transport, better communications equipment and 
as much as three times the firepower as its World 
War II equivalent. Edward Luttwak, in his book, 
Coup d'Etat: A Practical Handbook, says this 
",.means that even one single formation loyal to 
the regime could intervene and defeat the 
coup..."3 The RFMF were no exception to this 
rule. At the time of the first coup, they had com- 
pleted lengthy tours of duty for the United 
Nations in many of the world's "hot spots” and 
had been active in confronting and restraining 
the operations of the PLO. They were therefore 
battle-tested and battle-ready. 

A nation's police force, on the other hand, the- 
oretically offers less opposition to a coup for sev- 
eral reasons. Primarily, a police force is con- 
cerned with the prevention and detection of crime 
and the maintenance of public order. Thus, with 
less armament and logistical support, and more 
integration into civil society than the military, 
the police offer much less resistance. 

In May 1987, the Royal Fiji Police Force con- 
sisted of a uniformed branch, a traffic section, 
criminal investigation and prosecution units, and 
a Special Branch.‘ Its close involvement in daily 
civilian life would have prevented it from chal- 
lenging a coup. In theory, a police force is there- 
fore more likely to adopt a "wait-and-see" 
approach when facing a coup. After all, if success- 
ful, the new regime will be the police force's new 
employer (as was the case in Fiji). 

Neutralizing the security intelligence agencies 
of a country is perhaps the most important aspect 
of a coup operation. A country's intelligence ser- 
vice, although smaller than either the police or 
military forces. and with no physical means of 
intervention, is paradoxically the most danger- 
ous. This is because tie intelligence services’ 
objective is to ferret out information which will 
protect the state from activities which may desta- 
bilize its political process — such as the planning 
of a coup d’‘etat. In the case of Fiji, this threat 
was in the form of the police Special Branch. A 
nation's security intelligence organization is the 
clearest example of the adage "information is 
power.” 

Gauging from what is known of the coup, it is 
evident that Operation Kidacala accurately iden- 
tified the key threats. Rabuka's troops seized the 
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prime minister, his cabinet colleagues and other 
government “back benchers." Rabuka announced 
the suspension of both the commander of the 
RFMF and his chief of staff. Simultaneously 
Rabuxa ordered troops to take control of Govern- 
ment House, the telephone exchange, the Fijian 
Broadcast Commission, the Fiji Times and Fiji 
Sun newspapers, the Fiji Electricity Authority, 
and the Post Office in Suva. In certain key towns 
the troops seized the sugar mills, the power hous- 
es, government buildings and the Queen's repre- 
sentative. In addition, the entire town area of 
Navua was put under guard.’ Rabuka's men 
accomplished this without a single shot being 
fired! 


Surprise 

If secrecy is maintained up to the point of exe- 
cution, knowledge of the group's operational 
plans would be of no immediate advantage to the 
opposition intelligence service. This is because it 
would be too late for the intelligence agency to 
thwart the operation's progress on an "intelli- 
gence front.” According to Grant Wardlaw in his 
book Political Terrorism: Theory, Tactics and 
Counter-measures: "It should be noted that in 
order to be effective, surprise need not be total, 
although effectiveness may be directly related to 
[the] degree of surprise."* The U.S. Army defines 
surprise as: "Striking at an enemy at a time and 
place and in a manner for which he is unpre- 
pared. It is not essential that the enemy be taken 
unaware, but only that he becomes aware too late 
to react effectively."* Obviously, the tighter the 
security, the greater the chances of achieving 
total surprise. And this was clearly demonstrated 
by Kidacala. Interviews conducted directly after 
the coup by the Fiji Times‘: confirmed that 
there wasn't even a hint that a coup was pending. 


Strategies 

Rabuka assumed the entire planning role for 
the coup himself. He said that there was no other 
involvement in the planning “beyond the essen- 
tial military personnel who were involved in the 
pre-coup organization — although [no one] was 
specifically told the target until the last minute." 
Once Rabuka decided to carry out his insurrec- 
tion, there were only three officers in all of the 
RFMF who knew of the operational plans. How- 
ever, only enough of the plans were discussed to 
allow these officers to select and train the 60 
troops who would carry out the operation. No 
orders were written, and in fact the actual opera- 
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tions order was not written until 2 AM on the 
morning of the coup.13 

By using three officers to organize the coup, 
Rabuka created a classic organization structure. 
He constructed "cells," the basic unit of a clandes- 
tine organization which compartmentalized his 
strike force. This type of structure is effective in 
avoiding inadvertent leakage of vital information 
in the lead time to the operation. It also curbs the 
willful diversion of operational secrets by an 
unfriendly agent. 

This type of structure enabled Rabuka, the 
central member, to remain anonymous. This fur- 
ther strengthened security. The officer intermedi- 
aries are referred to in intelligence work as 
“cutouts.” Cutouts are also an important element 
in clandestine recruiting and other personnel 
functions. According to Rabuka he used this cell 
structure to perform the recruiting function. He 
claims that he was able to use these cutouts to 
handpick his men without divulging his involve- 
ment.'4 He chose the troops he did because of 
their loyalty and their skills and aptitude for car- 
rying out the impending attack. This selection 
process usually includes some form of back- 
ground investigation in order to determine if 
there are any factors in the history of the individ- 
uals under consideration that may bring the 
operation into jeopardy. It also prevents penetra- 
tion by unfriendly agents. 

"Noise" is another consideration to be 
addressed in securing an operation. To the clan- 
destine operator, noise is the term for the activi- 
ties associated with carrying out an operation. 
Meetings with key people, observation of build- 
ings and other locations, ordering supplies, mov- 
ing and storing weapons, transferring troops to 
new units, training troops, and transporting 
troops are examples of events associated with the 
planning of a coup. Taken singularly, these 
actions are normal occurrences in the military. 
However, they may not be normal when taken in 
combination. 

To obscure such noise, it is necessary to create 
a "cover" (or a series of them) for the operation. 
This countermeasure involves creating a story 
that plausibly explains any unusual activity. For 
example, at one stage in their training, Rabuka's 
"Elite 60"5 were detected fine-tuning their skills 
with 9 mm weapons by another RFMF officer and 
his troops who were on a legitimate training 
exercise. The officer in charge of the Elite 60 used 
the cover that "...Rabuka wanted the men to 
sharpen up their close-quarter battle skills..."16 
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Other ruses used by Rabuka to disguise opera- 
tional planning sessions with his officers included 
a fund raising for the Army's kindergarten. The 
most dramatic and daring ruse was when Rabuka 
used the official opening of Parliament to secretly 
vest the strike force's communication system. All 
was done under the watchful eye of Fiji's police 
force, including two police senior superinten- 
dents.” 

The ability to counter hostile surveillance is 
probably the final lesson to be demonstrated by 
the May coup. Physical and electronic surveil- 
lance methods pose the gravest threat to a clan- 
destine military operation because of the marked 
gain in quantity and quality of information 
obtained. Rabuka says he was conscious of the 
possibility of surveillance by the Special Branch 
in the lead-up to the coup. Eddie Dean and Stan 
Ritova in their book about Rabuka said, "...for 
some time he'd felt he was under surveillance, 
and his phone tapped." Although this was not 
the case, Rabuka did not know this until after the 
coup. As it turned out, the information security 
procedures taken by Rabuka were adequate for 
the protection of the operation. Nevertheless, 
from Rabuka's own account, in the area of elec- 
tronic countermeasures these security precautions 
were grossly inadequate, and in other circum- 
stances these shortfalls may have levied a heavy 
price on the success of his operation. 

Electronic countermeasures doctrine dictates 
that, ideally, vital information should never be 
transmitted over "open" telecommunications lines 
— that includes voice, facsimile and digital com- 
munications. The exchange of sensitive informa- 
tion should ideally employ some form of encryp- 
tion device. In addition, a countermeasure 
"sweep" should be conducted of communication 
equipment, transmission lines and the areas used 
by operational planners. With today's freely 
available access to cheap electronic components, 
a sophisticated "bug," wiretap or other listening 
device can be constructed by a professional espi- 
onage agent for less than $75. This is a potential 
threat which no military commander can afford 
to overlook. 


Conclusion 

The role information security played in the 
May 1987 Fijian coup was significant and vital to 
the success of the operation. I have tried to pro- 
vide an insight into how Rabuka's security proce- 
dures formed a vehicle which productively 
exploited the element of surprise and won a deci- 
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sive advantage over his political opponents. 

Information security can be described as a tool 
for safeguarding sensitive plans and arrange- 
ments — strategies which, if revealed to an 
adversary, would reasonably be expected to cause 
exceptionally grave danger. The Fijian coup 
demonstrates just how effective a tool it is, when 
it is in the hands of the proficient. 
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By Major J oseph W. Preston 


During Operation “Just Cause," the 160th Spe- 
cial Operations Aviation Group led most of the 
major attacks throughout Panama. The key 
ingredient to their success was a bold plan, good 
reconnaissance and a highly detailed target anal- 
ysis. Aviation assets, more than any other combat 
forces, are highly susceptible to weather and ter- 
rain conditions in an area of operation. We could 
control the enemy forces by superior speed and 
fire power; the environment was the main factor 
to which we had to adapt. 
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Early Planning Stages 

Our S2 section began its IPB process with an 
evaluation of the area of operation and a mission 
assessment. The urban environment in Panama 
City compounded our need for a good, compre- 
hensive terrain analysis. To accomplish what 
turned out to be a major undertaking, we began 
months before the actual operation. 

In early stages of planning, the section became 
increasingly frustrated by the consolidation of 
our requirements at higher headquarters. This 
consolidation caused us some unique problems. 
All units require IPB, including weather and ter- 
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rain analysis. Unfortunately, not all units require 
the same data. The needs of armor units are not 
the same as those of light infantry. Light 
infantry's needs are not the same as those of avi- 
ation. Moreover, conventional aviation require- 
ments are often not the same as special opera- 
tions aviation requirements. 

During the planning stage we found our 
efforts impeded by well-intentioned collection 
managers trying to streamline the system. 
Instead the collection managers created an avia- 
tion information gap. This consolidation of 
requirements with the ground units almost 
always caused our aviation specific needs to 
become misrepresented. 

Upper echelon collection managers questioned 
and rejected many of our requests. Unfortunately, 
they did not understand the level of detail 
required for a special operations aviation unit. 
Nor did they understand the level of detail we 
needed for the mission. In a precision assault 
environment, inches can mean lives and the dif- 
ference between success or failure. We never 
received the imagery and schematics to the ievel 
of detail we requested. Yet, under the lead of our 
Order of Battle Warrant, we were still able to 
develop fairly sophisticated target folders. 

As time and numerous rehearsals progressed, 
we slowly convinced our supporting collection 
managers of our unique needs. However, time 
had run out. When we launched the operation on 
December 20, 1989, we primarily used our own 
target folders. I believe that many of these prod- 
ucts were vital to the success of the operation. 

During the planning stage we tried to consider 
every environmental factor that we could con- 
ceive. Our S2 section developed as thorough an 
IPB product as possible with the information 
available. As always, we considered location, sur- 
rounding terrain and the enemy. Then we got 
down to the real detail: Development of a target 
folder using imagery and hand drawn schemat- 
ics. This latter portion became a very time con- 
suming process. 

For the target schematics we measured every- 
thing we could find. First, we focused on mea- 
surements of buildings and their obstructions. 
We needed to know their height, length and 
width. We measured everything from elevator 
shafts to individual TV antennas and clothes 
lines crossing alleys. We calculated surrounding 
buildings to determine if helicopters could climb 
out of an attack run in time. We checked sur- 
rounding slopes for the impact they had on the 
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total building elevation. A 16 story building on a 
rising slope presents a formidable obstacle to 
light helicopters flying at 35 feet! 

We measured individual street corners: width, 
distances, spacing between buildings and the size 
of any obstacles in the intersection. We marked 
telephone and light poles and every wire. We 
even identified the most common locations of 
parked vehicles. The location and the angle of 
street and security lights were important as well. 

Key terrain became those features that afford- 
ed our aircraft protection from fire while in a 
holding pattern. Many also consisted of features 
that acted as key reference points for the pilots 
(water towers, concrete reservoirs and high-rise 
apartment buildings). Prominent hills were ideal. 

Weather was the other critical aspect of the 
planning process. As good as the special opera- 
tion helicopters are, they and their crews are 
highly susceptible to the effects of weather. We 
studied generic weather summaries and input 
from pilots that had flown in Panama. However, 
the real issue was to ensure we had timely and 
exact information on each target. We also consid- 
ered sea state, lights and wind. 


Due to the amount of time the aircraft spent 
over water, the sea state was important. In case 
an aircraft went down at sea, we had to know 
more than just water temperatures for survival 
rates. Sea swell, current direction and speed were 
equally important. Wind direction and speed 
played a significant part in assault operations for 
aircraft stability. 

Lighting, not the absence of light, was key for 
visibility. At H-Hour, the 160th assaulted under 
night vision goggles (NVG). The presence of city 
lights reduced the effectiveness of the NVGs. 
Moon elevation and direction can cause problems 
to NVGs if approached from the wrong angle. 

Finally, we checked the entire flight route to 
the targets. During this evaluation we studied 
similar weather and terrain data. We looked for 
anything that could become an obstacle or inter- 
fere with the mission. 

Thanks to previous training conducted in 
Panama, ' e were able to greatly impreve the tar- 
get folders. We ran a reconnaissance program 
enabling us to gain both still photographs and 
videos of most of the targets. Our higher head- 
quarters also came through with 2 computer 
enhanced tape showing the flight path of our 
attack runs. This gave the pilots a chance to 
rehearse their assaults visually. For our primary 
target, we used schematics, still imagery, video 
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and the computer enhanced video tape. This 
showed every aspect of the impending operation. 


D-Day 

At 0045 on December 20th, the 160th Special 
Operatiors Aviation Group started its assault on 
La Commandancia (Panamanian Defense Force's 
headquarters) in Panama City. Simultaneously or 
shortly after, we attacked almost every target in 
Panama as the lead element. As the aircraft 
approached La Commandancia, we knew the 
location of almost every gun and Panamanian 
soldier. We planned for the environment as best 
we could. We evaluated most items correctly. 
Some, we missed. 

Tue lights of Panama were, for the most part, 
as expected. However, we had not fully anticipat- 
ed the effect caused by fire and smoke from near- 
by burning buildings. Both reduced visibility. 
Bright light from fires hampered the NVGs oper- 
ations. Billowing smoke obscured everything. We 
lost one AH-6 to a blistering hail of fire. A second 
helicopter took hits and lost power. It was unable 
to pull above obstacles in the city street because 
of rising terrain. It fell to the street, but averted 


a crash. The pilot flew along the street under 
wires. He came to an intersection, made a sharp 
left turn and flew half a city block trying to 
regain power. As he tried to gain altitude, the 
helicopter hit a power line and crashed. Fortu- 
nately, all personnel survived. 

In other locations, the unit set up forward 
area rearm/refuel points (FARP). Two of the 
FARPs jumped in with the Ranger assault forces. 
All four FARPs came under fire from Panamani- 
an troops. At Tocumen/Torrijos Airfield, the Air 
Force, dropping the heavy FARP support equip- 
ment, missed the drop zone. This caused all the 
transportation vehicles to land in a shallow 
swamp. Therefore, we lost the vehicles for the 
entire operation. This mishap prevented the 
FARP from moving to its assigned location. For- 
tunately, the Rangers quickly secured the area 
and the FARP set up operations where it had 
landed. 

During follow-on operations we encountered 
another obstacle that had never occurred to us 
during the planning phase. That unexpected 
obstacle consisted of hundreds of silk parachutes 
left on the ground by the Rangers and the 82d 
Airborne Division after they had jumped to 
secure the Panamanian airfields. Helicopters fly- 
ing support found themselves in danger of suck- 
ing the parachutes into their rotor blades. This 
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could quickly bring a helicopter to a halt and a 
death defying fall. 

Operation Just Cause was a huge success for 
the 160th. While IPB played a major part in this 
success, some of it had to do with luck. We of the 
intelligence community cannot afford to rely on 
chance to supplement good IPB. We must learn 
how to do effective IPB at every level, in every 
environment and for every type of unit. 

Our unit's only fatality came during a mission 
where the aviators relied on the ground team to 
support them for intelligence. The ground team 
didn't think the imformation was important. 
That failure caused several aircraft to fly into 
unexpected gunfire. Aviation units can no longer 
rely on the ground unit they are supporting to 
provide them their intelligence. Aviation intelli- 
gence needs have grown far too complex to be 
handled by part time help. 

Today we are in a period where the Army is 
facing significant financial cuts. Yet, the aviation 
community is rapidly growing in its importance 
to the future Army force structure. The intelli- 
gence community must keep up with this chang- 
ing trend. Aviation units today require their own 
dedicated support. This support must be as 
sophisticated as the aircraft that fly the missions. 


Major Joseph W. Preston is currently the S2 for TF- 
160. He has previously been assigned as G2 Opera- 
tions and Deputy G2, 82d Airborne Corps; S3 313th 
MI Battalion, 82d Airborne Corps; and J2, JTF- 
Bravo in Honduras. 


Sucking parachutes into rotor blades could quick- 
ly bring a helicopter to a halt. 
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e Army can't afford to waste any potential lin- 
guists within its ranks. If we do, we will lack cru- 
cial translators and interpreters when we go to 
war. In fact, our recent experience in Grenada 
and Panama shows that we need to bring many 
more linguists to the battlefield than the Army 
now plans to provide — especially in so-called 
"low-intensity conflicts." 

The Army provides language support by build- 
ing specialized linguist units and sections. At 
division level, you find most Army-trained lin- 
guists in the CEWI battalion, with a few lan- 
guage slots in the attached civil affairs unit. If a 
division needs more language support, it is sup- 
posed to call corps for help. But this policy doesn't 
work for several reasons. 

The obvious problem lies in numbers. Our cur- 
rent system just doesn't provide enough linguists 
on the battlefield when and where they are need- 
ed. Calling corps won't help because corps 
resources are also limited. You could attack the 
problem by training more Army linguists and 
putting them into more and bigger Army linguis- 
tic units. But this approach ignores other, deeper 
shortcomings of Army language policy: 

1. It is hard to fill existing language slots. 
2. It is hard to keep expert linguists in the 
Army. 
3. In battle, the Army needs linguistic help 
down to battalion level. 
4. The Army is wasting the talent it 
already has in its ranks. 
The Army needs to look beyond the language spe- 
cialist for help. 


Grunts, Cooks and Colonels 
Speak Funny Languages 

The Army should exploit the huge pool of lin- 
guists it already possesses. These linguists are 
not language specialists. They can be any rank. 
Some got their language skills at home or in civil- 
ian schools. Some were taught in Army schools, 
but then the Army gave them a commission or 
moved them into a non-linguist MOS. These 
multi-language soldiers don't need long and cost- 
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. Aggressively surveying language talen 
in the ranks. 
2. Giving refresher training to Army lin- 
guists regardless of MOS. 
3. Giving proficiency pay (propay) to Army 
linguists regardless of MOS. 

If this works, the Army can extend the pro- 
gram by giving basic language training to sol- 
diers with proven language aptitude, regardless 
of MOS and duty position. By building up its 
bank of non-specialist Army linguists, the Army 
can gain two advantages: The linguists will be 
there when field commanders need them to give 
on-the-spot translation help, and the linguists 
would be identified and available when the Army 
needs them. This way, the Army saves training 
money, saves training time and makes the best 
use of precious talent in a time of force reduction. 

How can the Army practice operational securi- 
ty (OPSEC) for a mission like JUST CAUSE 
when it yanks soldiers who speak the target lan- 
guage from units all over the world? The quick 
response would be to say that the Army has a 
much bigger problem to solve first — how to 
sneak the 82nd Airborne Division out of Fort 
Bragg without anyone noticing. 

The quick response, however, slights a serious 
concern. No OPSEC problem has a perfect solu- 
tion, but two measures might lessen the indica- 
tors available to enemy intelligence services: 

1. Stagger the mobilization of linguists. Not 
every linguist needs to fly on the first 
planes. 
2. Stage irregular practice mobilizations of 
linguists. The frequency of mobilization 
exercises for the linguists of a target lan- 
guage would increase as that language 
becomes relevant to current international 
tensions. 
In these ways, we would avoid the bells and 
alarms struck by a sudden, massive and unprece- 
dented mobilization of linguists. 


The Casual Linguist 
Why does the field commander need linguists? 
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Like weather or terrain, language is a critical fac- 
tor in the environment — the human environ- 
ment — of modern warfare. In order to get the 
most from his opportunities on the battlefield, 
the modern Army field leader must be able to 
quickly- 

1. Screen and assess, on the spot, prisoners 

of war (PWs) and captured enemy docu- 

ments (CEDs); 

2. Screen and assess, on the spot, defectors 

and refugees; 

3. Get help from friendly local civilians; 

4. Work with flanking and attached allies; 

5. Work with local civil defense units (like 

the German Wallmeisters); 

6. Read posted signs and notices, especially 

in language-intensive urban warfare loca- 

tions. 

In Europe during World War II, first and sec- 
ond generation Italian-, French- and German- 
American soldiers came from the ranks to give 
American field commanders quick and decentral- 
ized translation of prisoner and refugee informa- 
tion, as well as information provided by friendly 
local civilians. On the other hand, the lack of 
grunt linguists in Vietnam made field commanders 
dependent upon unreliable native translators 
who were often either enemy agents or were vul- 
nerable to enemy threats. 


Charlie Company: Vietnam 

In his book, Mud Soldiers, George C. Wilson 
tells the story of how a crack Vietcong battalion 
nearly wiped out an American Company near Xa 
Cam My in Vietnam. Charlie Company served as 
scouts and as bait to draw out Vietcong Battalion 
D-800, hold it and call up the rest of the Ameri- 
can division to join the fight. Charlie Company 
had three Vietnamese linguists — a hired native 
translator, a Vietnamese national policeman and 
an American radio man who had picked up some 
simple words and sentences. 

As the company moved through the jungle, 
they captured a wounded Vietcong scout. The 
hired translator claimed the dying man said he 
was from an independert patrol. The radio man 
warned the company commander, First Lieu- 
tenant John Libs, that the translator was lying 
and that the dying man said he was from D-800. 
This put Libs on guard, but soon the Vietcong 
attacked, nearly destroying Charlie Company 
before the American main force could hack its 
way through the jungle to save them. 

Libs, knowing the enemy posture and inten- 


tion, called in a desperate artillery strike on and 
near his position which decimated the massed 
attackers, saving the handful of Charlie Compa- 
ny survivors. In making his decisions, Libs had 
no time to wait for corps level translator support; 
he had to depend on what he had on hand. 


Grenada: Too Much to Read 

After the Grenada invasion, the intelligence 
units attached to the 82nd Airborne Division 
summed up their experience with translator sup- 
port in a videotape produced in the summer of 
1988. According to the script, the division did not 
have enough translators to interrogate people 
("sources") and translate enemy documents 
("CEDs"). They only had enough translators to 
sort captured documents. If they tried to do any 
more, the result would have been "a tremendous 
evacuation delay and the end of timely report- 
ing.” 

The tape concludes: "Experience indicates that 
a division involved in a high-intensity conflict 
may have to process between 500 and 5,000 
sources per week. While these figures are esti- 
mates, they demonstrate the inability of a divi- 
sion's own interrogators to simultaneously exploit 
both sources and CEDs." Then, they said, you 
have to plan on asking corps for help. 


Panama: Majors on the Perimeter 

In January 1990, the command sergeant 
major of the 470th MI Brigade wrote a memo to 
the command sergeant major of INSCOM review- 
ing the problems and successes his brigade faced 
in its joint operations with the 525th MI Brigade 
during the Panama invasion. Linguistic support 
figured large among the problems. Part of the 
solution was to grab Spanish-speaking soldiers 
wherever they could find them. I will let Com- 
mand Sergeant Major Thomas Fell speak for 
himself: 

"The LI (low intensity) type of operation is 
extremely language intensive. We pulled every- 
body who could even mumble a few words in 
Spanish to help. Clerks, supply, people from 
USARSO AG. We put our non-Spanish speaking 
field grade officers on the perimeter to defend so 
we could put Spanish speakers in the field. The 
Field Station provided us with 30 linguists. 98G 
and 98C make good screeners and interrogators 
but can't help much in the way of CI support. We 
used a lot of REDTRAIN funds begging and bor- 
rowing people from every command in the active 
Army as well as the Reserves in an effort to help 
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us in what we saw coming... 

"We did not have enough CI types, we did 
not have enough CI types that spoke Spanish. 
There are only 59 CI LA [Spanish] linguists 
authorized in the Army. There is no CONUS base 
for CI LA people to rotate in and out of. With all 
of the problems in CENTAM [Central America] 
and LATAM [Latin America] coupled with the 
heavy counter narcotic program, this needs to be 
addressed. Spanish is an easy language to learn 
(I'm learning so anyone can). It's criminal not to 
have this language available. This is not just an 
LA problem, we had the problem with German in 
Europe. If the 66th goes to war they will face sim- 
ilar problems, but there are 2 TAC brigades there 
to help them...." 

Fell says that 5,000 linear feet of captured 
documents still wait to be screened and translat- 
ed. The problem is, a lot of Army trarslators are 
great at listening and speaking, but they don't 
know how to read well. The DLI trained them for 
a narrow job; the narrow job, in turn, reinforced 
narrow skills. 


The 26th ID Language Program 

Four years ago, the leaders of the 26th ID 
realized the division would face a need for lin- 
guists if it was mobilized to perform its wartime 
mission. When we estimated our needs, we fig- 
ured we would mainly need Russian and German 
linguists, with a secondary demand for French 
linguists. The commanders and staff of the divi- 
sion worked up some minimum numbers. We sur- 
veyed our soldiers to find out who knew what lan- 
guage. In our target languages, we found 14 sol- 
diers who claimed knowledge of Russian, 76 of 
German, and 122 of French. We also found sol- 
diers who claimed to have some skill in 24 other 
languages ranging from Spanish (by far the 
largest number) to Yiddish. Then we began to 
test the skills of the soldiers in the target lan- 
guages. Later we began using the more difficult 
Defense Language Proficiency Test III, when 
available. As the division gained experience with 
language testing, we began to expand the number 
of languages we tested. 


Training Opportunities 

We decided to recognize the skill of soldiers in 
whatever language they had learned. Once we 
tested a soldier, we offered him Army homestudy 
and refresher training opportunities. The Army is 
stingy with basic language training opportuni- 
ties. You usually have to have a language-coded 
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MTOE slot or MOS to get into a basic language 
course at DLI. But the Army does offer many 
homestudy and refresher training opportunities. 
These opportunities are not limited to Army lan- 
guage specialists. 

Every Army linguist who takes the Defense 
Language Proficiency Test and submits his 
results on a DA Form 330 to the Nonresident 
Training Division at DLI can get homestudy 
books and tapes — at no cost to the individual or 
the unit. FORSCOM also provides a structured, 
self-paced homestudy course in various lan- 
guages at no cost to the soldier or his unit. You 
must take the language test, score above 0/0, and 
claim a vacant slot in a homestudy "class" that 
has not been filled. 

FORSCOM also offers refresher courses in 
various languages. These courses are usually two 
weeks in length. Some are taught under contract 
at Brigham Young Univ. in Utah. Others are 
taught at defense installations around the world 
by mobile training teams from DLI. FORSCOM 
pays tuition; the unit must take care of duty pay 
and transportation. Housing and meals are often 
available. 

If you have questions about how to start a lan- 
guage testing program for your unit, or how to 
get training opportunities for your soldiers, con- 
tact me through the Commander, HQ, 26ID, 
ATTN: G2 (2LT Quist), Bldg 102, Camp Edwards, 
MA 02542-5003. You can also call (autovon) 557- 
5285, or commercial 508-968-5285, or 617-232- 
7620. 


What's the Point? 

The Army must prepare to fight in different 
language environments, just as it must train to 
fight in different climates and on different ter- 
rain. Even if you don't think you will need the 
skills of your Greek-speaking soldier, another 
unit in the Army may need him some day for its 
own mission. At the very least, you should not 
miss an opportunity to recognize a soldier for his 
skill and give him a chance to improve it. The sol- 
dier who feels appreciated by the Army pays the 
Army back with loyalty, good work and reenlist- 
ment. 


Second Lieutenant Terry C. Quist is a tactical intel- 
ligence officer with the G2, 26th (Yankee) Infantry 
Division, Mass. Army National Guard. He is a flu- 
ent Russian linguist. He is a Fellow of the Russian 
Research Center and a Ph.D. candidate in Political 
Science at Harvard Univ. 





The Invisible Battlefield 


By Captain David M. McElroy 


The very nature of low-intensity conflict (LIC) 
gives the PSYOP mission importance. LIC is a 
limited struggle to achieve political, social, eco- 
nomic or psychological objectives. The armed 
insurgent element present in a possible LIC sce- 
nario is only one element of the total political 
struggle. The ultimate objectives of the insurgent 
are political in nature. This insurgency cannot be 
defeated by military action alone. Actions must 
be aimed at destroying the psychological base of 
the insurgents as well. In his article, "Intelli- 
gence Support to Psychological Operations in 
Low-Intensity Conflict" (Military Intelligence, 
July-August 1986), Lee Steward said that unless 
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the psychological base of the insurgency is 
destroyed, a militarily defeated insurgency may 
simply go underground to rebuild and reappear 
again at a later time. Clearly, the nature of LIC 
gives PSYOP a unique and definite role. To suc- 
ceed, all levels and aspects of the conflict must be 
addressed. PSYOP can aid the tactical commander 
and the achievement of national objectives. Mili- 
tary victories must be integrated with success 
throughout the social and political levels of the 
involved region. For this reason, PSYOP in LIC 
has a depth to it that is usually not found in con- 
ventional struggles. 

U.S. Army PSYOP in LIC can range from a 
few U.S. personnel conducting training assis- 
tance to the deployment of U.S. PSYOP units in 
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support of ongoing military operations. All U.S. 
PSYOP programs are approved at the national 
level and conducted in support of U.S. policy 
objectives. Additionally, all U.S. PSYOP must be 
conducted in coordination with the host-nation's 
PSYOP objectives and political goals. 


Role of Intelligence in PSYOP 

The relationship between intelligence and 
PSYOP must be close and continuous. Successful 
PSYOP development is based on timely, accurate 
and, most importantly, reievant inteiligence. 
Without proper intelligence, the entire PSYOP 
campaign could be directed toward the wrong 
audience or could produce an undesirable result. 

Intelligence is crucial to the assessment of a 
PSYOP product or campaign. Effectiveness indi- 
cators of an ongoing campaign are developed and 
then incorporated into the PSYOP collection plan 
as part of the overall PSYOP intelligence effort. 
Once collected, these indicators are evaluated to 
determine the current success of the products 
and to modify the campaign as needed. If possi- 
ble, a limited pretest of the PSYOP product is 
made prior to full-scale dissemination to fine- 
tune it and to ensure its later success. 

Failure to incorporate intelligence about the 
target audience into the message could result in 
an ineffective campaign. During the Vietnam 
War, for example, the U.S. Army developed and 
distributed leaflets overprinted with the ace of 
spades. To an American audience, the ace of 
spades symbolized death. This symbol, coupled 
with scenes of destruction brought on by the 
United States, was meant to maximize the psy- 
chological impact of U.S. weapons and to create 
fear among the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese Army. However, the ace of spades is 
rarely used in Vietnamese playing cards. Because 
the target audience was not familiar with the ace 
of spades or with its symbolic meaning of death, 
the PSYOP message was ineffective. 


Intelligence Requirements for PSYOP 
Development 

The intelligence requirements for a PSYOP 
organization are significantly different from 
those of a conventional unit. PSYOP S2s, 
whether at the battalion or group level, are 
responsible for coordinating the intelligence 
effort. They must coordinate closely with other 
PSYOP staff elements, with PSYOP analysts who 
develop the propaganda, and with agencies and 
units that can provide PSYOP-relevant informa- 
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tion or intelligence. The intelligence required for 
the development of an effective PSYOP product 
or campaign falls into three broad and sometimes 
overlapping categories: target audience determi- 
nation and analysis, theme development and 
product dissemination. 

A target audience is any group having shared 
beliefs and perceptions. Intelligence must locate 
and define the exact boundaries between these 
groups. The more distinctions made between tar- 
get audiences, the more likely a PSYOP product 
will be successful. During the Vietnam War, for 
example, the Chu Hoi program was developed to 
persuade the Viet Cong to give up their hopeless 
struggle and return to their homes. Although the 
program was originally intended only for the Viet 
Cong, it was later used against the North Viet- 
namese Army (NVA) units as well. While the Viet 
Cong, most of whom were originally from South 
Vietnam, could reasonably be expected to return 
home, the NVA soldiers whose homes were in the 
north, could not. This lack of target audience dis- 
tinction led to a definite problem with the pro- 
gram against the NVA. At the end of the war, 
over 200,000 enemy personnel had surrendered 
under the Chu Hoi program, but less than 100 
were from the NVA. 

The actual breakdown of the target audience 
can be made using a number of factors dependent 
on the mission and the desired results. Common- 
ly used factors in a LIC are political or military 
affiliation, economic status, occupation, ethnic or 
racial background, and religion. These factors all 
act to shape the group, producing shared beliefs 
and views. 

Within a LIC scenario, target audiences may 
range from friendly civilians, host-nation military 
and the supporting population to the insurgents 
and their areas of influence. Additionally, other 
countries that support the insurgents with sanc- 
tuary, arms, supplies or advisers are potential 
targets for PSYOP. 

Much of the intelligence required for target 
analysis can be found by researching available 
background information. For additional informa- 
tion, the 4th Psychological Operations Group 
(Airborne) at Fort Bragg, can often provide 
indepth PSYOP-relevant intelligence. This intel- 
ligence is published in the form of basic PSYOP 
studies, which outline the entire psychological 
makeup of a country, or shorter special PSYOP 
studies and special PSYOP assessments, which 
are driven by events or issues. These studies 
serve as the standing target assessments and 
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review the intelligence themes possible for the 
region. 

In addition to the intelligence maintained on a 
PSYOP unit's data base, there are several other 
sources of detailed information on potential tar- 
get audiences. Some of these sources, such as the 
State Department and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, often provide intelligence or information 
that can aid in developing the data base. Once 
deployed into a theater, S2s should frequently 
use the host-nation government or military agen- 
cies in obtaining needed intelligence. These orga- 
nizations may already be collecting and main- 
taining the type of information needed by PSYOP 
S2s and analysts. There may be complete data 
bases already in place that can yield great 
amounts of information. These same organiza- 
tions may also have complete collection frame- 
works already gathering information. The use of 
a combined intelligence effort with the host 
nation can save time in the development of 
PSYOP products and can avoid duplication of 
effort. 

Defining the key issues, concerns and themes 
of the target audience begins to define potential 
vulnerabilities. Understanding the perceptions 
and concerns of target audiences and knowing 
what will influence and motivate them are cru- 
cial to the PSYOP effort. Intelligence must por- 
tray target audiences as completely as possible. A 
detailed examination must provide insight into 
the day-to-day realities of target audiences, 
including their expectations and frustrations. In 
other words, key issues will normally involve con- 
troversial issues — or just plain gripes. Still, 
knowledge of these issues will allow operators to 
target them as PSYOP vulnerabilities. 

Key issues must be determined based on thor- 
ough intelligence and research; an isolated view 
of a few cannot be taken for the whole. Hunches 
will be misleading without the intelligence to 
back them up. Determination of these issues is 
very much dependent upon situations. However, 
in an insurgency, key issues and themes that will 
be important to the PSYOP intelligence efforts 
are: 

¢ Perceptions of the United States and its 
allies. 
Perceptions of the host nation and its 
military. 
Key leaders of the host nation and the 
insurgency. 
Local government services and agencies. 
Motivation for the insurgents. 


Surrendered or captured insurgents or civilian 
detainees from the support system can provide 
PSYOP S2s with a detailed picture of the insur- 
gents’ psychological foundation; his attitudes and 
motivations; and his perceptions of the host 
nation, of the United States, and of the programs 
and aid efforts underway. Operators must 
remember, however, that the attitudes of insur- 
gents who are captured, particularly those who 
defect, may be significantly different from the 
attitudes of those still fighting. Using this source 
of information may be misleading. Access to pris- 
oners of war may be limited, and even then col- 
lecting the information may be difficult. Inter- 
rogators assigned to the PSYOP unit, PSYOP S2s 
and the units operating in the holding areas need 
to coordinate. Host-nation police personnel 
should conduct civilian interviews whenever pos- 
sible. 

The final area of intelligence support during 
the development of propaganda is the actual 
delivery of the PSYOP message to the intended 
audience. This can be done by a wide variety of 
means depending on the target audience. The 
entire audience must be reached, not merely a 
part of it. 

The use of host-nation media is always pre- 
ferred. Although the PSYOP unit will have the 
means to operate organic television, radio and 
print operations, the use of an existing host- 
nation facility is more effective. It is up to the S2 
to collect in-depth information on the host-nation 
facility's capabilities, audience, programming 
type, ownership and control, and credibility. In 
the combined PSYOP effort, coordinated use of a 
government-sponsored facility may pose no prob- 
lem. However, if the facility is under private con- 
trol, it may not be suitable for use. 

One of the most important objectives of the S2 
is ensuring that the target audience not only has 
access to a particular media but also can under- 
stand the message. Obviously, printed messages 
to an illiterate society or in the wrong language 
will have little effect. A symbol that has a distinct 
meaning to an illiterate society, however, may 
have a significant impact. 

Certain groups may use unique forms of com- 
munication. Often, because of circumstances, 
these unique systems last only a short time. Sub- 
tle differences, such as slang usage, may be diffi- 
cult to determine and easily overlooked. However, 
such subtleties may greatly increase the under- 
standing and acceptance of the message. For 
example, an insurgent group may develop a cer- 
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tain type of shorthand to expedite messages over 
a crude message system. PSYOP appeals to the 
insurgents using their own shorthand or slang 
may have a much greater impact than the 
appeals would if presented in a standard format. 
Prisoners of war, defectors or host-nation person- 
nel can provide vital insight in this area. 

The enemy's ability to disrupt delivery of the 
message must also be known. An airdrop of 
leaflets, for example, requires intelligence on the 
enemy's air defense and air interdiction capabili- 
ties. Even if the airdrop if successful, the enemy 
may have exceedingly strict punishments for any- 
one who picks them up. Radio and television 
broadcasts can be subject to electromagnetic 
countermeasures. 


Intelligence Requirements After Dis- 
semination 

The intelligence effort must be continuous 
throughout the PSYOP cycle. The S2's role does 
not end with the actual development and dissem- 
ination of a PSYOP product. Once a product has 
been disseminated, S2s must gather the neces- 
sary intelligence to determine its effectiveness. To 
assist in determining the effectiveness of PSYOP 
products, indicators are developed and incorpo- 
rated into collection plans. Indicators can show 
the success or failure of a PSYOP effort so that 
campaigns can be discontinued or modified. 

Direct indicators are the most reliable evi- 
dence of the degree of success. They are the direct 
evidence of an individual's or a group's actions. 
For example, if a PSYOP campaign's objective 
was a general strike in a particular country, the 
direct indicator would be evidence of that strike. 
However, operators must always ensure that the 
indicator is the result of the PSYOP effort, not of 
other factors. 


An indirect indicator must be developed if the 
target's hehavior cannot be readily observed or if 
the intenaed result cannot be easily assessed. For 
example, PSYOP may attempt to discredit the 
insurgent movement among the general popula- 
tion. Whether or not the attempts were successful 
may be difficult to assess. The actual target popu- 
lation may not be easily reached, and the actual 
measurement of attitudes may be difficult. 


Summary 

A LIC scenario is perhaps the most likely form 
of conflict that the United States can expect to 
become involved in. The outcome of such a sce- 
nario may have consequences far beyond the bor- 
ders in which it is fought and in areas beyond 
strictly military terms. 

The internal element in LIC and the success- 
ful defeat of the insurgency are the psychological 
aspects of.all elements of the conflict. An insur- 
gency not only must be fought and defeated by 
force of arms but also must be destroyed psycho- 
logically. Successful PSYOP depends a great deal 
on intelligence to make it effective. This intelli- 
gence must focus on the total aspects of the con- 
flict and must examine the social, political, cul- 
tural and economic elements, as well as the 
strictly military ones. 


Captain David M. McElroy graduated from the 
Univ. of Illinois. He served in the 101st Airborne 
Division as an S2, 1-321st FA Battalion; S2, 1- 
502nd IN Battalion; and IEWO, 311th MI Battal- 
ion. After graduation from the Military Intelligence 
Officer Advanced Course, McElroy was assigned to 
Field Station Korea as the Battalion Training Offi- 
cer. He served in the 4th Psychological Operations 
Group (Airborne) at Fort Bragg as the Assistant 
Group S2. He is currently assigned to the 7th Spe- 
cial Forces Group (Airborne). 


(Continued from page 3) 


¢ Prohibits rater checking "Among the Best" 
box mark when a “Needs Improvement" is given. 

¢ Adds definitions for Among the Best, Fully 
Capable, Marginal and Successful/Superior, Fair, 
Poor. 

¢ Emphasizes that the Rater and Senior 
Rater are independent rating officials and, there- 
fore, the Senior Rater is not bound by the evalua- 
tion of the Rater (i.e., there are no specific box 
mark ratings required of the Senior Rater based 
on box marked by the Rater). The selection panel 
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for CMFs 33, 96 and 98 for the CY89 SFC Selec- 
tion Board stated in their “Review and Analysis" 
that the most common error on the NCO-ER 
was when a rater marked “Needs Improvement," 
the senior rater must score a 4/4 (Fair/Fair) in 
his/her evaluation of performance/potential. That 
was incorrect. 

All Noncommissioned Officers deserve an 
evaluation report that is correct and on time. 
Some reports are still being received late and 
with incorrect information. With all of our 
involvement we can correct this condition. It is 
the right thing to do. 





By Captain Linda A. Gorsuch 


Imagine you're a new MI lieutenant and you've 
just started the Basic Course. By now you've 
heard at least ten times that more than half of 
your class won't make it to the rank of major in 
today's Army. So, what can you do to make sure 
that you're one of the ones who survives? Unfor- 
tunately, there are no foolproof plans for success. 
But there is one thing you can do at this stage in 
your career to make your chances as good as pos- 
sible: go tactical MI! 

Tactical MI will give you the foundation you 
need to succeed in your MI career. Ideally you 
should go to a post with a division or a large part 
of a corps on it. At such posts you will find, at a 
minimum, a CEWI battalion and many S2 slots. 
At Fort Hood or Fort Bragg, which are both 
homes to corps, an MI officer could stay for 20 
years and not run out of challenging jobs. These 
places are not as glamorous as Brussels or Wash- 
ington, D.C., however, the high-speed strategic 
jobs in those cities are likely to still be around ten 
years from now. You need to make sure you're 
still around ten years from now! Enjoy the strate- 
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gic jobs later when you've gotten your tactical 
time out of the way. 

As a captain myself, I can assure you that 
most MI captains who hope to make major are 
fighting hard to get command. Technically, we 
don't need command to be branch qualified. But 
just look at any of the recent majors lists, and 
you'll see that successful command is a key dis- 
criminator for MI captains! 

Unfortunately, many MI captains have a 
tough time getting command because they lack a 
strong tactical background. Most battalion com- 
manders want to see proof of such a background 
before they will entrust their soldiers and equip- 
ment to one of us. That's why it’s important for a 
career-minded lieutenant to seek tactical time 
early. 

Most commands are at the tactical level; even 
those that aren't require you to fully understand 
beans-and-bullets and soldier-caring issues. Tac- 
tical MI units will give you experience in five key 
areas which will later help you get, and keep, 
your command. 

First of all, you will learn all about CEWI 
organization and equipment. I'm not talking 
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about what they teach you in the Basic Course. 
You will learn where to set up your equipment, 
how well it really works (or doesn't), what to do 
when it breaks, and other things that you just 
won't find in the books. You'll learn how an MI 
unit actually works when it's in the field. You 
won't just learn its your job to make sure your 
soldiers are fed and have fuel: you'll actually 
have to do it. 

Second, you will hold many different jobs. This 
is often not the case in strategic assignments. 
Most tactical MI battalion and brigade commanders 
see the value of rotating young officers to give 
them a broad background. Most posts also use 
the concept of a senior intelligence officer (the 
ranking MI officer on post). This officer oversees 
the assignment and rotation of junior MI officers 
on the post. He ensures that officers don't get 
stuck in one job for four years but instead that 
they move on to other key MI jobs. 

Third, you will get experience with S1-S4 
issues. You'll learn about maintenance, supply 
and administrative actions. These areas can burn 
a commander who doesn't have a handle on them 
so get as much experience as you can. 

Fourth, you will work closely with combat 
arms units. You learn their needs and priorities. 
A good MI officer knows the friendly commander 
at least as well as he or she knows the enemy. 
Never forget, "Intelligence is for the commander.” 
This will still be true if and when you seek that 
cushy strategic assignment. Your tactical back- 
ground will help you to keep a proper perspective 
on your work in the strategic arena. As an MI 
officer, your reputation will ride on how well you 
support the combat arms commander. 

Finally, you will get troop time. Few battalion 
commanders will consider you for command if 
you haven't worked with soldiers before. You 
need to prove yourself as a leader and manager. 
You need to be comfortable with handling soldier 
problems. You need to know where to go to solve 
your soldiers’ problems. Being a platoon leader is 
one of the best jobs in the Army, and for this rea- 
son alone you should want to go tactical. 

As you know by now, a lot of exciting strategic 
programs are out there. Why not go strategic 
first, and then do your tactical time as a junior 
captain? In a tactical unit, a lieutenant is not 
expected to know much. This is your time to lis- 
ten and learn. You'll quickly get experience in 
many areas. You will also be surrounded by 
senior officers and NCOs who can teach you a lot. 
You will also make mistakes. People expect this 
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of lieutenants. As long as you learn from the mis- 
takes, you will do all right. 

When you make captain, people will suddenly 
expect you to be a fountain of tactical MI knowl- 
edge. Even if it's your first tactical assignment, 
people will expect a lot of you and won't give you 
much room for error. If you've got the railroad 
tracks, you're expected to know tactical MI. 

Captains aren't allowed to make many mis- 
takes. Most strategic programs won't want to 
touch you until you're a captain (often with prior 
command) for this very reason! They want you to 
have the maturity and general Army experience 
to avoid making the kinds of mistakes lieu- 
tenants often make. They also want to be able to 
hold you to higher standards, because a strategic 
mistake can often be as devastating to a mission 
as a mistake made in combat. Don't pressure 
yourself by trying to go strategic before you know 
the Army well. 

Strategic agencies usually assume a new cap- 
tain is unfamiliar with their mission and equip- 
ment. They almost always take time to train you, 
either on-the-job or in special courses you take 
enroute to the assignment. They often have 
detailed literature on their mission and opera- 
tion. Some even offer self-paced courses on specif- 
ic subjects you might not know well. You will be 
expected to have a steep learning curve, but as a 
captain you won't be hurt by not being a strategic 
expert when you first walk in the door. 

Lastly, you can't get credit for a joint assign- 
ment unless you are at least a captain pro- 
motable. Ironically, you can hurt your chances for 
a future joint assignment by serving in one before 
you are a captain promotable. I would advise not 
trying to get this type of strategic assignment 
until you are senior enough to get credit for it. 

If you follow the advice I've just given you and 
you do well in the jobs you hold, you should be 
able to survive in today's Army. You'll meet a few 
majors who have never held command or served 
in the tactical arena. But they will be the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Remember that you are your 
best career manager. You need to chart your own 
path to success. If you're smart, when your 
branch manager visits you'll tell him or her, 
"Send me tactical." 


Captain Linda A. Gorsuch commanded an imagery 
analysis detachment and spent the last five years in 
various assignments at Fort Bragg. She will be tak- 
ing over the editor's job at Military Intelligence 
in July. 
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By Captain Roy D. Kamphausen 


It began innocently enough; my wife and I had 
planned some months before to travel to East 
Berlin and plunder the East German economy 
with our powerful dollars. As the time for our trip 
drew near, we followed with interest the events 
in Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Yet we 
never expected that we would see such changes 
in Berlin while we were there. 

Driving home from work on November 9th, we 
heard a sketchy news report that beginning at 
midnight the German Democratic Republic would 
allow unrestricted travel between East and West 
Berlin for its citizens. They were going to open 
eight new pedestrian crossing points between 
East and West Berlin. However, the full impact of 
this announcement did not yet hit us. 

We set out early on the 10th for our eight-hour 
trip. We arrived at Checkpoint Alpha in time to 
watch the first handful of East German cars pass 
from east to west. West Germans, huddled 
against the cold, received them with resounding 
cheers and a few newsmen captured the event on 
film for the world. 

Once checked through we took off on the 100 
mile jaunt through East Germany from Check- 
point Alpha to Checkpoint Bravo. In contrast to 
the thawing we would see later in the day, what 
we saw en route typified the Cold War to us. We 
edged forward to the Soviet checkpoints under 
the watchful eyes of machine gunners. The for- 
bidding concrete barriers channelled us to stop 
before a Soviet soldier, dressed in his Red Army 
greatcoat. Cameras caught our every move on 
film. 

At the first stop I thrust my paperwork into a 
small receptacle in an otherwise blank wall. 
While waiting, I watched the East German TV 
showing the demonstrations in Leipzig, Dresden 
and East Berlin. It struck me as curious that 
these were being aired on TV. 


On Through Checkpoint Charlie 

On our arrival in Berlin we went straight to 
Checkpoint Charlie, the authorized crossing point 
for American soldiers into East Berlin. We saw 
there a much larger celebration. It was just like a 
street fest or block party. Champagne corks 
popped; tears of joy flowed freely as West Berlin- 
ers greeted their long-separated East Berlin 
friends. 

In East Berlin the contrast shocked us. The 
buildings, cars, even the people seemed dull and 
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gray. Determined to bring back some good buys, 
we spent our Ostmarks furiously. If you've been 
there before, you know that a couple can eat a 
four-course dinner at the Moscow Cafe for less 
than six dollars, including a 30 percent tip. We 
laugh when we realize how oblivious we were to 
the world-changing events taking place only a 
few miles away. 

My attempt to telephone back to our hotel in 
West Berlin symbolized to me the gulf between 
these two halves of the same city. Our hotel was 
only five miles away, but it was as if I were trying 
to call a remote island in the middle of the Pacif- 
ic. 


Back To the West 

On our trip back we got stuck in a three-hour 
traffic jam just a half mile from Checkpoint Char- 
lie. Thousands of East German Trabants and 
Ladas chugging their way to freedom hemmed us 
in. While we waited, dozens of East German 
troop trucks rolled past in the direction of the 
Brandenburg Gate. The massacre in Tienanmen 
Square a mere five months before was fresh in 
our minds, and we feared reprisals against the 
demonstrators at the Wall. 

The next day we learned what had happened. 
The Volkspolizei had deployed 50 meters inside 
the Wall to prevent revelers from coming over the 
Wall irto East Berlin. On a weekend when 1.5 
million East Germans fled to West Berlin, only a 
Communist mind would dream up such a scheme. 

What was happening finally hit us as we came 
back through Checkpoint Charlie. It was like 
driving through a human tunnel. People pressed 
in against our obviously American car, welcom- 
ing, pounding and cheering. We inched the car 
forward praying we wouldn't hit anyone and hop- 
ing we'd get a "freedom dent” to show our family 
when we got home. 

That night and the next day we walked the 
streets of Berlin. Though the crush of East Ger- 
mans nearly doubled the population of West 
Berlin we saw no evidence of mob chaos or riot- 
ing. It was amazing. Hundreds of thousands of 
people walked the streets all night long singing 
and dancing. Most moving were the young cou- 
ples showing sights to their young toddlers that 
they had not seen since they were children. 

Another highlight was walking a three-mile 
trace of the Wall on Saturday evening. We looked 
on as dozens of people smashed away at the con- 
crete with hammer and pick and chisel. We joined 
the cheering crowds at Potsdamer Platz, once the 
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Destroyed watch tower. 


busiest intersection in all of Europe, as a bulldoz- 
er carved out one of the new pedestrian walking 
entrances. It is impossible to remain the same 
person after such an experience. For this experi- 
ence to be more than just a wonderful memory we 
must step back and draw some broader conclu- 
sions from it. I think we can on two counts. 


History 

The 45 year struggle wasn't a hot war like the 
one we just fought in Panama, but a cold one. We 
fought on remote border outposts or collection 
sites or on long deployments to dusty Grafen- 
woehr and Hohenfels. Beginning with the Berlin 
Airlift and continuing through Reforger 88, the 
largest peacetime exercise in Western Europe 
since the close of World War II, millions of us 
struggled. We helped buy the freedom I witnessed 
in Berlin. As Americans we can count it as one of 
our greatest glories. 


"Not This Time But the Next" 
Soldiers often require an intangible to spur 
them on when morale dips. They sometimes need 
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Photos by SFC Barbara J. Westbrook. 


more incentive than a three day pass. Berlin can 
be that for them. They should know that perse- 
verance in training brings about results like what 
we saw that weekend. 

I will always remember one event. On Satur- 
day night my wife and I sat eating supper at a 
window table overlooking the Kurfustendamm, 
Berlin's premier shopping boulevard. A man, 
rather shabbily dressed and holding the tell-tale 
paper sack all East Berliners seemed to be carry- 
ing, approached us. On the window pane was a 
menu listing the restaurant's special of the day. 
The man peered at the menu, then at my plate, 
then at the menu again. Then he looked me in 
the eye. His look seemed to say, "Not this time, 
but the next, and nothing can keep me from it." 
Deep inside I knew that we had made a differ- 
ence; we had played a part in his freedom. 


Captain Roy D. Kamphausen is a distinguished 
military graduate from Wheaton College. He served 
at the Field Artillery School and as a battalion S2. 
His most recent assignment was as the Collection 
Manager, 3d Armored Division. 
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By Captain Alfred A. Smiley 


To simply study the battlefield and the deploy- 
ment of enemy forces in conventional military 
terms is to leave undone the bulk of the analysis 
required for low-intensity conflict environments. 
This is because of the unique, varied and complex 
requirements for analysis in LIC, as opposed to 
the more concrete and straightforward require- 
ments of conventional warfare. 

The unconventional threat in LIC cannot be 
fully or accurately assessed in terms of composi- 
tion and disposition of combat forces, fighting 
strength, key terrain, avenues of approach, rates 
of advance and doctrinal templating. Instead, 
intelligence collection and operational require- 
ments must focus on- 

* non-conventional situational guidelines 
(political, social, economic, cultural and 
psychological); 
the root causes of the conflict; 
the degree of popular support for the 
threat and for the host nation/client; 
threat strategy, intentions, capabilities 
and vulnerabilities; 
host-nation counter-threat capabilities; 
and 
the identification of potential courses of 
U.S. action. 

The military's role in LIC will seldom be inde- 
pendent or dominant, but rather in concert with 
and supportive of a multifaceted approach. Con- 
sequently, it will be necessary for military intelli- 
gence to assess and analyze the LIC "battlefield" 
in terms of economic, social, political, military 
and geographic factors, none of which is subordi- 
nated. 
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Economic Factors 

The economy of the country must be evaluated 
to determine the economic targets most vulnera- 
ble to attack and the adverse economic conditions 
that are most vulnerable to psychological 
exploitation. A national or local economy which 
depends primarily on only one or two industries 
or exports is extremely vulnerable to sabotage as 
well as world price fluctuations, hyperinflation 
and currency devaluations. Many Third World 
countries also have staggering foreign debts 
which greatly weaken their economies. The 
threat will likely take advantage of these and 
other economic vulnerabilities to further weaken 
the economy through sabotage, interruption of 
transportation and psychological operations. 
Trade reduction is a common result. 

High value economic targets need to be identi- 
fied and evaluated for vulnerabilities early on so 
that appropriate safeguards can be taken. Intelli- 
gence input to counter-PSYOP is just as vital, 
since economies rise and fall on anticipations. 
Adverse economic conditions, such as inequitable 
distribution of wealth or implementation of aus- 
terity measures are classic psychological themes 
for exploitation by anti-government factions. Mil- 
itary Intelligence must have intimate knowledge 
of adverse economic conditions and their effect on 
popular attitudes in order to drive the friendly 
PSYOP effort. 


Social Factors 

Military Intelligence has a priority require- 
ment to assess the vulnerability of the population 
to exploitation, the degree of popular support for 
the host-nation government as well as the threat, 
and the culture of the country. 
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Adverse social factors are real and indigenous 
to the host nation. They cannot be created by out- 
side agitators. If the motives of discontent were 
invented by outside agitators, little popular sup- 
port for conflict could be sustained. MI must 
identify the true motives of discontent in order to 
treat the causes. The aiternative is to engage in a 
protracted, no-win strategy of a war of attrition 
measured by body counts. Any short-term gains 
give way to long-term stalemate. 

Popular support is the single most important 
factor in achieving victory in LIC. The population 
is the "key terrain" of LIC. A small dedicated 
force with massive popular support will eventual- 
ly win the conflict against a superior, sophisticat- 
ed force that lacks the backing of the people. Con- 
versely, a well-financed, well-equipped insurgent 
force stands almost no chance of winning the con- 
flict if it fails to gain substantial popular support 
by effectively exploiting existing grievances and 
discontent. The Nicaraguan Contras are a prime 
example of the failure of an insurgent force to 
develop a base of popular support. 


Political 

The host-nation government must be analyzed 
in terms of its political and military aspects in 
order to determine the viability of the regime. 
Host-nation military and political factors will 
have a profound impact on determining the 
capacity in which U.S. forces will be allowed to 
operate. 

In order for U.S. forces to be effectively 
employed, the host-nation government's true 
objectives, and the nature of its strategy and 
plans to resolve local and national problems must 
be analyzed. The true power structure at all lev- 
els as well as contending political parties must be 
identified. 


Military 

Intelligence information on the host-nation 
military is equally important. The true relation- 
ship between the host-nation military, police and 
civilian government (if one exists) must be deter- 
mined before effective intelligence liaison can be 
initiated and combined missions planned and car- 
ried out. U.S. MI elements must evaluate, assess 
and analyze the host-nation military intelligence 
program to counter the threat (both military and 
non-military) as well as its capability to operate 
and maintain IEW security assistance materiel. 
Counterintelligence will probably have a require- 
ment to evaluate the operational security of the 
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host-nation military (vulnerabilities to PSYOP 
and propaganda, surveillance, infiltration, sabo- 
tage and offensive operations). Analytical ele- 
ments may assess the nature and effectiveness of 
the host-nation PSYOP program to divide and 
discredit the threat, as well as the effort to estab- 
lish its own credibility. U.S. MI must also evalu- 
ate the intelligence, security and tactical capabil- 
ities of host-nation forces. MI may further assist 
the host-nation intelligence effort by recommend- 
ing population and resource contro] measures 
and by identifying insurgent economic and politi- 
cal targets of opportunity. 


Geographical Factors. 

In addition to the conventional aspects of ter- 
rain studied by military intelligence, a major 
emphasis will often be placed on observing and 
analyzing the use of urban terrain (safe houses, 
universities, offices of political parties and labor 
unions, etc.), international borders, and refugee 
camps. In rural areas, the focus will be on study- 
ing terrain which offers cover and concea!ment, 
ease of logistical support, ready access to a sym- 
pathetic population, and relative ease of move- 
ment. Because of the dismounted, small unit tac- 
tics of most LIC threat elements, traditional ter- 
rain factors such as avenues of approach, high 
ground and channelizing features decrease in sig- 
nificance. Cultural geography (dams, power lines 
ana stations, railroads, bridges, factories, etc.), on 
the other hand, increases in importance in LIC 
where they become targets of opportunity for sab- 
otage. 


Conclusion. 

LIC is a psychological war with political and 
security aspects fought to achieve social, political, 
economic and psychological goals. The LIC battle- 
field must, therefore, be defined in equal terms. 
In addition to geography and threat, the LIC bat- 
tlefield comprises political, military, economic 
and social factors, none of which is subordinate to 
or of lesser importance ti:an any other. 


Captain Alfred A. Smiley has served in a wide vari- 
ety of intelligence positions in LIC environments in 
El Salvador, Peru, Honduras and Panama. He has 
traveled extensively, studied and worked in Mexico 
and all six of the Central-American Nations. He is 
currently assigned as the LIC and counternarcotics 
requirements analyst for the Directorate of Combat 
Development. 
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by Lee H. Steward 


"Military civic action (MCA) is the use of 
military forces, equipment and resources 
on projects useful to the local population at 
all levels in such fields as education, train- 
ing, public works, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, communications, health, sanitation, 
and others contributing to economic and 
social development, which would also serve 
to improve the standing of the military 
forces with the population.” 
FM 41-10, Civil Affairs Operations 


MCA, as one aspect of civil affairs (CA) opera- 
tions, is an important factor in low-intensity con- 
flict (LIC). Properly used, there is no more effec- 
tive military assistance to aid developing coun- 
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tries in nation building or to further the interest 
of the United States and its allies when conduct- 
ing all four categories of LIC. MCA's ultimate 
goal is to gain the participation, support and 
cooperation of the population. 

MCA programs can exploit enemy vulnerabili- 
ties by undermining their reliance on real or 
imagined grievances. They are designed to gain 
popular support and should target audiences 
within the population whose support is critical 
for a successful outcome of any LIC. These pro- 
grams require detailed preparation, the input of 
regional experts, and continuous coordination 
between civilian and military authorities. 

Military projects designed to aid the local pop- 
ulation can provide economic and social develop- 
ment opportunities in local areas. Many projects 
are often inappropriate or impossible for other 
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government agencies to carry out. In all cases, 
CA programs, including any MCA, in a host coun- 
try require direction, coordination and participa- 
tion by national and local civilian agencies. Some 
of the agencies that may be present in a LIC 
environment and able to provide useful assis- 
tance and information are host-nation police 
forces, government ministries, State Department 
offices, U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and the U.S. Information Service. U.S. 
Army nits should ensure that all CA plans sup- 
port the objective of their higher headquarters 
and the host nation. 

Intelligence is critical to developing and plan- 
ning MCA projects. Intelligence support to MCA 
is primarily concerned with collection, processing 
and dissemination of intelligence on all aspects of 
the civilian population, social institutions, and 
the area's government. In addition, it includes 
the full spectrum of economic activity within a 
present or potential area of operation. This intel- 
ligence helps in decision making that will result 
in mission accomplishment yet minimize civilian 
interference and reduce collateral damage to the 
civilian populace and economy. 

U.S. commanders and staff should understand 
that all military actions affect the attitudes and 
behavior of the civilian population. Units should 
coordinate with the available CA agencies during 
the planning and execution of operations. Accu- 
rate, complete and timely intelligence enables the 
commander and his CA staff to choose courses of 
action with minimal effect on the population. 

To be successful, the S2 must fully understand 
the intelligence needs of MCA personnel. Ongo- 
ing intelligence support concerning the popula- 
tion's attitute towards CA projects will allow the 
MCA commander to fine tune his projects to meet 
the needs of the area. Intelligence on potential 
threat activities to include possible terrorism, 
sabotage and propaganda directed against 
planned or ongoing MCA projects will be of criti- 
cal importance. This timely intelligence can allow 
for the planning and implementation of effective 
countermeasures. 

The S2 collection plans and data base holdings 
must include those items needed to support CA. 
Intelligence analysis and collection planning sup- 
porting the MCA mission is a continuous process. 
Much ef this information is already available in 
the foric of intelligence preparation of the battle- 
field products. These can include overlays and 
reports of required medical support, immuniza- 
tions, education, potable water, roads that 
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require construction, incidents with a civil affairs 
impact, and potential CA-related targets. Analy- 
sis of the population status is the key factor and 
is critical to successful MCA. Prior to moving per- 
sonnel into an area of operations, intelligence 
officers should draft and coordinate their intelli- 
gence collection plan with CA staff members. 

MCA projects can serve as viable sources of 
intelligence because of the close cooperation 
required between the population and the civic 
action personnel. MCA personnel routinely deal 
with people, equipment and documents which are 
valuable sources of information. Normally, when 
personnel with potential intelligence value are 
discovered, they are referred promptly to the 
appropriate intelligence staff for exploitation. 
Such sources may include refugees, evacuees, dis- 
placed persons, and leaders of fraternal, civic, 
religious or patriotic organizations. 

A policy should be encouraged for coordina- 
tion, liaison and the exchange of information 
between CA and military intelligence. Once this 
policy is developed and coordinated, it should be 
included in operational plans. This policy should 
be disseminated to all affected units to familiar- 
ize military intelligence personnel, CA personnel, 
and other units involved in MCA with each oth- 
er's operations and responsibilities. 

MCA operations obtain essential civilian sup- 
port which enables commanders to reduce civil- 
ian interference with military operations and 
assist in attaining the overall politico-military 
objectives. U.S. personnel should impress upon 
host-nation counterparts the benefits of using 
their military assets to improve the relationship 
between the military and the civilian authorities 
and population in the area. 

CA activities combined with psychological and 
combat operations must be blended together to 
achieve national objectives. The integration of 
these tasks are essential in LICs because they 
limit the ability to exploit imagined or real 
grievances. MCA, if used effectively utilizes exist- 
ing assets to reduce many of the social and eco- 
nomic problems that contribute to LIC. 


Lee H. Steward is currently assigned to the U.S. 
Army Intelligence Center and School as an instruc- 
tor in low-intensity conflict. His experiences range 
from rifleman to command and staff positions in 
the operations and intelligence field. He served two 
tours in Vietnam, once as a battalion advisor with 
MACYV and also as the order of battle officer for the 
172d MI Detachment, 173d Airborne Brigade. 
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MF By Captain Kevin S. Haibeck 


The commander and his primary staff were out- 
side the battalion TOC, standing on a piece of 
high ground in order to get a better outlook on 
the deployment of the battalion. The mission was 
to defend in sector and wait for the enemy's coun- 
terattack. The commander had a pretty good idea 
of where and when the enemy would attack and 
had weighted his forces accordingly. The S2 had 
done his intelligence preparation of the battle- 
field (IPB) primarily to answer this most impor- 
tant of the commander's priority intelligence 
requirements (PIRs). 

Suddenly the air was ripped by the sound of a 
high-performance aircraft, coming in low and 
fast from behind. By the time the little group on 
top of the dune had got a visual fix on just exact- 
ly where the plane was, it had already overflown 
the TOC and delivered a cluster bomb. The com- 
mand group watched helplessly as a second air- 
craft came in straight ahead, rose, and almost in 
slow motion, rolled over and dove to deliver the 
finishing touch to the already useless TOC. 

Had this been a real war with aircraft deliver- 
ing real cluster bombs, instead of an episode at 
the National Training Center, I (the S2) would 
have had no second chance to redeem myself. I 
probably would have perished in the subsequent 
cannon-strafing by the attacking aircraft. 

Was there anything I could have done to avert 
this debacle? Was it really my fault, or the fault 
of the air defenders who let these two enemy air- 
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Let's face it — IPB is the stock-in-trade of 
Military Intelligence professionals. Regardless of 
our specialties or the mission we are supporting, 
it is our ability to predict enemy intentions that 
allows commanders to employ their forces at the 
decisive time and place, while protecting those 
forces from exploitation by the enemy. This 
includes, obviously, defense against air attack 
which can happen so quickly with such devastat- 
ing results. 

Field Manual 34-130, Intelligence Preparation 
of the Battlefield, reminds us that the modern 
battlefield must be considered in three dimen- 
sions: width, depth and airspace. It is airspace — 
the "third dimension" — that deserves the most 
attention. It is not because it is a more important 
or decisive dimension, but because it has hereto- 
for been afforded less emphasis than it deserves. 


The Historical Importance of the Third 
Dimension 

It is amazing how quickly newly-developed 
technology is applied to warfare. Man's conquest 
of the air has been no exception. Since the Mont- 
golfier brothers developed the first practical hot 
air balloon, military strategists have been quick 
to exploit the increased capabilities of aircraft. 

In World War I, maneuverable, powered air- 
craft quickly proved their worth over the hot air 
balloon, wiping out any tactical advantage the 
use of balloons may have provided the ground 
commander. By the end of World War II, military 
strategists had recognized that control of the 
skies, while not in itself a guarantee of victory, 
was absolutely a precondition for success. 

Today, across the entire spectrum of conflict, 
the aerial dimension of the battlefield is of cru- 
cial, if not primary, importance to the outcome of 
the battle. 


The IPB Process in Tactical Counterair 
Operations 

IPB is an on-going process. Throughout all of 
its phases — battlefield area evaluation (BAE), 
threat evaluation, terrain analysis, weather anal- 
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ysis and threat integration — we constantly ana- 
lyze and evaluate information in order to produce 
a clear model of the threat. 

Third-dimension IPB must begin in the initial 
stages of planning for operations during the BAE 
phase. If the enemy has any air capability at all, 
then one of the commander's PIRs must be where 
and when, and with what aircraft will the enemy 
attack? 

As illustrated in the episode at the NTC, the 
best laid plans of the commander and his staff to 
counter the ground threat can be negated in very 
short order if they fail to account for the air 
threat. Too often it is left to the air defense assets 
to provide the counterair “umbrella” and leave it 
at that. But ultimately it is the tactical commander's 
responsibility to counter all threats and to defeat 
the enemy in his area of influence, whether the 
enemy is flying or driving a tank. 

When we move into the threat evaluation 
phase of IPB, we need to determine what it is 
that the enemy can throw at us. When consider- 
ing aircraft, it is extremely important to know, 
down to fine detail, what the maximum opera- 
tional parameters of the aircraft are. We have to 
assume that the enemy's aircraft will be fitted 
out with the optimal ordnance load for a given 
target. It is therefore necessary to take a more 
technical, “nuts and bolts" approach to air threat 
evaluation than it is for enemy ground systems. 

The terrain analysis phase of IPB is really 
very easy. Get a copy of a Joint Operations 
Graphic Air (JOG-A) map for your area of opera- 
tions. This type of map will help you analyze the 
terrain as the enemy pilot sees it. Field Manual 
34-130 contains a very good description of what 
to consider when doing terrain analysis for coun- 
terair. If you practice applying the techniques 
contained in the field manual, you will end up 
with a pretty good picture of the possible air 
avenues of approach into your area of operations 
— probably every bit as good as the modified 
combined obstacles everlay you've done for 
ground terrain analysis. 

Weather analysis is much more important in 
counterair IPB than it is for ground IPB. The rea- 
son is that ground systems are, for all intents and 
purposes, all-weather. It is only the most 
advanced combat aircraft, however, that are 
capable of operating in adverse or limited visibili- 
ty conditions. And we're not only talking about 
raging thunderstorms. 

For example, Soviet helicopters in Afghanistan 
were sometimes incapable of moving over ridges 


into adjacent valleys, because the critical density- 
altitude happened to lie below the tops of the 
ridges. These fully-armed, serviceable aircraft 
were rendered useless if they had to fly over a 
ridge to support ground forces, even if those 
forces were just on the other side. If there hap- 
pened to be any low-altitude gaps through which 
the aircraft could concentrate, you can bet that 
that is exactly where the mujahedin would place 
their air defenses. 

It is therefore a must that you become familiar 
with Field Manual 34-81, Weather Support for 
Army Tactical Operations, and ensure that you 
have access to the most detailed weather reports 
possible. 

Threat integration is where you'll produce the 
final product of IPB — the decision support tem- 
plate (DST). It is the only graphic you'll have to 
produce in counterair IPB. Don't waste time try- 
ing to make doctrinal, situational and event tem- 
plates. There is no "doctrinal" deployment that 
can be depicted, and the nature of air operations 
and effects is so transitory and rapid that event 
plotting would be useless. What do you want to 
depict on the DST? You can show anything you 
want to, but at least use the product of your anal- 
ysis to indicate the air avenues of approach, 
times and order-of-battle information that will 
answer the commander's PIR. Namely, where, 
when and with what aircraft will the enemy 
attack my forces? 


Conclusion 

We all must pay more attention to IPB in the 
third dimension. Today, air operations are an 
integra] part of warfare and can influence the 
outcome of battles. The doctrine is there, along 
with a methodology for doing IPB in the third 
dimension. It contains gaps and uncertainties, 
but the only way we will keep pace with evolving 
enemy doctrine and technology is by using the 
system and finding ways to fill the gaps and 
reduce the uncertainties. Ignoring the issue will 
not help us accomplish our mission. If we get into 
the habit of conducting IPB in the third dimen- 
sion, it will become a valuable tool to our com- 
manders and could mean the difference between 
victory and defeat. 


Captain Kevin S. Haibeck is a distinguished mili- 
tary graduate of the Univ. of Washington. He has 
served in the Special Forces at Fort Devens and 
with Cavalry and Air Defense Artillery units at 
Fort Bliss. 
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By Captain Michael E. Bigelow 


In the 1870's and 1880's, brevet Major General 
George Crook, commander of the Department of 
Arizona, conducted military operations against 
the Apache Indians. A study of Crook's cam- 
paigns can offer us insight as we grapple with the 
demands and complexities of military operations 
in low-intensity conflict doctrine. 

LIC was the Army's primary mission from 
1790-1890. As the United States surged west- 
ward, the Army became the enforcer of the gov- 
ernment's political and economic policies against 
the Indians. Nowhere was the Army challenged 
more than in the Department of Arizona in the 
1870's and 1880's. This challenge came from an 
inadequate doctrine, a hostile landscape and a 
skilled enemy. 

As an institution, the post-Civil War Army 
never developed a doctrine for Indian warfare. 
Instead, it relied on the conventional means of 
the day. These slow-moving columns of infantry 
and cavalry, supplied by even slower wagon 
trains, rarely caught their elusive Indian foe. 

The southwestern terrain further impaired 
the Army's mobility. This envi- 
ronment of vast distances, 
rugged mountains, stony 
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ders, they often slipped into Mexico to their 
fortress-refuge, the Sierra Madre mountain 
range. In short, they were a formidable enemy. 


Crook Accepts the Challenge 

In June 1871, Crook took command of the 
Department of Arizona. Having established him- 
self as a successful Indian fighter against the 
Paiutes, he concluded that the Apaches needed to 
be soundly beaten before a lasting peace could be 
achieved. As he planned his operations, however, 
Washington sent out peace emissaries. These 
agents set up initial reservations and even made 
peace with the feared Apache chief, Cochise. But 
the emissaries didn't achieve peace. When the 
Apaches continued their raids and killings, Crook 
was unleashed. 


Tonto Basin Campaign 

Crook's first offensive was the Tonto Basin 
Campaign from November 1872 to April 1873. 
From four posts encircling the area, he launched 
nine mobile columns of cavalry and Indian 
scouts. In 20 small unit actions, Crook's columns 
killed almost 200 Apaches. Moreover, their con- 
stant pressure broke the Apach- 
es’ will to fight. In April, the last 
of the Apaches surrendered. 


deserts, and sparse water and Army didn’t develop With the surrender of over 2,300 


forage quickly wore down the 
heavily-laden soldiers and hors- 


masters of this harsh environ- 
ment, exploiting it to their 
advantage. Cruel and cunning, 
they were warriors of 
unmatched skill. They excelled 
at guerrilla warfare and feught 
only when the odds were in their 
favor. Knowing no national bor- 
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Indians, Crook had brought 
about an unprecedented period 
of peace.! 


Ist Sierra Madre Cam- 
paign 

In 1875, Crook was reas- 
signed to fight the Sioux. Once 
he was gone, the peace began to 
crumble. For economy and con- 
trol, the government decided to 
put all Apaches on the San Car- 
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los Reservation. Hot and barren, it was a horrible 
place to live. Discontent combined with corrupt 
Indian agents and intertribal disputes to once 
again stir up trouble. 

In 1881, several Apache leaders and their 
bands left the reservation and cut out for Mexico. 
The famous Geronimo was among them. His dar- 
ing raid against San Carlos itself prompted a 
change in the Army's leadership. Once again 
Crook was assigned to Arizona. He began prepa- 
rations for a military campaign into the heart of 
the Apaches' Mexican refuge — the towering 
Sierra Madres. 

In response to an Apache raid, Crook plunged 
into Mexico with a mixed column of 193 Apache 
scouts, 45 cavalry troopers and 350 pack mules. 
On 15 May, the scouts attacked an Apache camp. 
Although small, the breach of their mountain 
refuge was enough to shock the hostile Apaches 
into surrendering. Again Crook achieved peace.? 


2nd Sierra Madre Cainpaign 

This peace, however, proved temporary. Rest- 
less under military rule and discontent over the 
ban on wife-beating and alcoholic tizwin-making, 
Geronimo and other leaders once again broke out 
and headed back to the Sierra Madre. 

Crook's first two expeditions were unable to 
trap the renegade Apaches. After refitting, he 
once again set out south of the border. In January 
1886, the scouts found an Apache camp and 
attacked. With their sense of security shocked, 
the Apaches were willing to talk. On March 25, 
1886, Crook met with Geronimo and the other 
leaders. The Apaches agreed to return to the 
United States, spend two years in confinement in 
the East, and then return to the reservation. 
However, Crook's hurry to wire the good news to 
the head of the Army was overly hasty. 

On the way north, Geronimo met a whiskey 
trader, got drunk and had second thoughts about 
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surrendering. With about 30 followers, Geronimo 
fled back south. It would remain for Crook's suc- 
cessor, Brigadier General Nelson A. Miles, to 
bring Geronimo in for good. 


Leadership 

Crook was a vigorous leader who led by exam- 
ple. He instilled initiative and confidence in his 
officers. At the same time he gave his troops the 
morale and determination necessary to overcome 
the harsh environment and elusive enemy. More- 
over, he was aggressive. He instructed his men 
that "no excuse was to be accepted for leaving the 
trail; if horses played out, the enemy must be fol- 
lowed on foot, and no sacrifice should be left 
untried to make the campaign short, sharp and 
decisive."3 


Knowing the Area and Enemy 

Crook took every opportunity to learn about 
his area of operations. Immediately upon taking 
command of the department, he ordered all offi- 
cers in Southern Arizona to report to him. From 
them, he learned about the area's geography and 
topography. To strengthen this knowledge, Crook 
went on a 675-mile reconnaissance of the area. 

Building on a knowledge acquired before the 
Civil War, Crook made every effort to learn about 
his Indian enemies. Through his efforts, he 
became "more of an Indian than the Indian him- 
self." He would use this knowledge not only dur- 
ing the campaigning but also during the negotia- 
tions.4 


Innovative Tactics 

Although the Army didn't develop a doctrine 
for fighting Indians, Crook did. His strategy for 
fighting Indians was twofold — pack mules and 
Apache scouts. 

Crook made the organization and operation of 
the pack train into a science. The mules gave him 
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mobility that almost matched the Apache. "It was 
only when General George Crook chased [us] 
with a column supplied by mule pack trains," one 
of Geronimo’s warriors remarked, "that [we] had 
a hard time staying out of reach."s 

Although using Indians to fight Indians wasn't 
a new idea, Crook put a new twist on it. Rather 
than using one tribe to fight another tribe, Crook 
used Apaches to fight Apaches. In his first cam- 
paigns, Crook used mixed columns of cavalry and 
scouts, but increasingly he came to rely on the 
scouts almost exclusively. When the scouts pur- 
sued Geronimo in 1886, they did so without any 
cavalry. 

Not only did Crook's Apache scouts give him 
the ability to locate and surprise his enemy in the 
depths of their refuges, but they gave him a psy- 
chological advantage as well. Seeing their own 
people hunting them, the Apaches lost the will to 
resist.¢ 


Apache Campaign Staff Ride 

To capture these lessons for its Officer 
Advanced Course students in a systematic way, 
the Intelligence Center and School has imple- 
mented an Apache Campaign Staff Ride. The 
staff ride begins with a Preliminary Study Phase 
that combines lecture, individual study and 
group discussion. The individual study consists of 
research and writing a three to five page paper 
on a specific topic. Next is the Field Study Phase 
at the Fort Bowie Historical Site. For two 
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decades, Fort Bowie was at the center of the 
Army's operations against the Apaches. The Inte- 
gration Phase allows students to merge what 
they've learned into a coherent integrated whole. 

History can put the challenges of modern LIC 
doctrine in perspective. By studying past LIC 
military operations, such as Crook's, soldiers can 
gain a deeper insight and better understanding 
for tomorrow's LICs. 


Footnotes 


1. Robert M. Utley, Frontier Regulars: The Unit- 
ed States Army and the Indian, 1866-1890 (New 
York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1973), pp. 196-198. 
2. Ibid, pp. 378-381. 

3. John G. Bourke, On the Border with Crook 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1971), p. 
182. 

4. Ibid, pp. 108-113 & 136-140 

5. Jason Betzinez, I Fought with Geronimo (New 
York: Bonanza Books, 1959), p. 57. 

6. Bourke, pp 212-213. 


Captain Michael E. Bigelow is the military history 
instructor at the U.S. Army Intelligence Center and 
School. He served as a tank battalion S2, assistant 
brigade S2, and chief of the All-Source Production 
Section in the Ist ID (M) at Fort Riley, Kans. He is 
a graduate of Colorado State Univ. and has a mas- 
ter’s degree in history from Tempie Univ. 
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locations couid also be designated as target areas 
of interest (TAIs) to attack with fires when they 
are activated. Anticipated insurgent activity 
would trigger the TAI allowing the commander to 
make a planned and synchronized attu:k deci- 
sion. 

The application of IPB and focused exploita- 
tion and analysis in LIC must also be expanded 
to consider relevant political, economic and social 
aspects, as well as military considerations to 
have a true appreciation of the operational envi- 
ronment. IPB considers the nature of LIC threat, 
the importance of the civilian population to both 
the supported force and the threat, and the role 
of the host-nation government and military. 

Terrain analysis also requires a different 
approach, as manifested in the concept of key ter- 
rain. Key terrain in LIC is usually the population 
or population groupings or centers, as opposed to 
a piece of ground which is the norm found in mid- 
or high-intensity warfare. Consequently, urban 
IPB takes on new importance. The LIC battle- 
field covers 360 degrees and is clearly non-linear. 
Likewise, it requires an increased use of pattern, 
link and matrix analyses in place of the standard 
doctrinal templates used when fighting a conven- 
tional force. 

The notion of focused, aggressive, multidisci- 
plined collection as key to success in LIC cannot 
be overemphasized. But, our primary reliance on 
technical sensors will not serve us as well in LIC. 
The signal environment will be far less dense and 
there will rarely, if ever, be any large threat for- 
mations to target with collection assets and sys- 
tems. In the LIC environment, counterintelli- 
gence and HUMINT take on added importance 
and may be the predominant discipline tasked. 
Both counterintelligence and HUMINT have the 
capability to go beyond the military dimension 
and provide information on the political, econom- 
ic and social facets of the area of operations. We 
have recognized this need and have adjusted our 
force structure to provide commanders with 
increased counterintelligence and interrogator 
personnel in our light divisions and corps MI 
units. Recent combat experience suggests we may 
have to provide them even more personnel for 
counterintelligence and interrogation of prisoners 
of war. 

Tactics, techniques and procedures necessary 
for intelligence success in LIC are being incorpo- 
rated in our doctrinal writing efforts. We have 
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contributed to Field Manual 100-20, Military 
Operations in LIC, the capstone manual for LIC. 
Field Manual 34-7, Intelligence and Electronic 
Warfare Support for LIC, scheduled for develop- 
ment in 2QFY91, will be our implementing man- 
ual for doctrine, tactics, techniques and proce- 
dures in LIC. It will also specifically address 
counternarcotics operations. We are working with 
the Army Intelligence Agency to develop a taxon- 
omy of narcotics production and distribution 
which will be included in this manual. Field Man- 
ual 34-130, Intelligence Preparation of the Bat- 
tlefield will also specifically address counternar- 
cotics, as well as the other elements of LIC. We 
are working with the Special Warfare Center and 
School to produce Field Manual 34-36, Special 
Operations Forces Intelligence and Electronic 
Warfare Operations. This manual will provide the 
doctrine for Special Operations Forces IEW sup- 
port and will also have many applications for 
LIC. We are also making every effort to capture 
lessons learned from current real world opera- 
tions and the combat training centers which per- 
tain to LIC. Our doctrinal writing effort is also 
focused on improving mutual understanding 
among DOD intelligence agencies, law enforce- 
ment agencies and multinational forces. 

These tactics, techniques and procedures are 
also being included in a wide variety of our train- 
ing courses. Most of our students now go through 
rigorous LIC instruction and end-of-course exer- 
cises which test their competence before they are 
sent out into the force. This is being expanded 
both in terms of hours of instruction and num- 
bers of students. 

In the future, we must be prepared to support 
a wide range of contingencies worldwide. Clearly, 
LIC is the most probable form of involvement we 
will face. This article and this issue of the MI 
Professional Bulletin are designed to give you 
some insights into what we are doing at the Intel- 
ligence Center and School and what you must do 
as MI professionals to prepare for that eventuali- 
ty. We must be able to support our co:amanders 
with timely, pertinent intelligence in LIC opera- 
tions ranging from counterinsurgency operations 
to supporting security assistance programs, 
army-to-army initiatives and peacekeeping oper- 
ations. We must also be prepared for operations 
in disaster relief, emergency assistance and the 
interdiction of illicit drug trafficking. All of these 
stand to challenge our Corps, but I am confident 
we will meet that challenge successfully and stay 
ALWAYS OUT FRONT. 
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by Colonel Joe Mesch 


All soldiers in the Total Force should feel a great 
deal of pride with our victory in the 45-year bat- 
tle of the "Cold War." The dramatic changes for 
freedom in Eastern Europe have even fueled 
speculation of adding another battle streamer to 
the Army flag! But, however, the fact remains 
that as the Army shrinks and the force structure 
changes our nation still requires a strong and 
ready militia force. This is particularly true for 
MI soldiers who must anticipate the threat. 
Therefore, MI soldiers leaving Active Duty have 
solid opportunities to use their intelligence skills 
in the Reserve Components, both in the National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. 

Some soldiers transitioning to the MI RC com- 
munity will have the opportunity to serve in their 
hometown unit as Active Guard/Reserve (AGR). 
AGRs are the "full timers” who keep the RC unit 
functioning. About seven percent of the MI RC 
unit soldiers are full time. Since the other 93 per- 
cent of the RC soldiers only train some 40 days a 
year, this time must be used as efficiently as pos- 
sible. And the AGRs make this possible by work- 
ing for the commander throughout the month 
completing all the administrative and logistic 
arrangements to ensure the weekend drill train- 
ing goes smoothly. 

Both Army Reserve and National Guard MI 
units plan AGR growth to 12 percent of unit 
strength. MI soldiers interested in the AGR pro- 
gram should contact the Full Time Management 
Support Center in St. Louis, Mo. AGR Entrance 
Boards are convened by Department of the Army 
for both enlisted and officer selection. For infor- 
mation and an application call 1-800-255-4839 or 
autovon 693-9570. Current MOS shortages 
include Career Management Fields 97 and 98. 


Intelligence Training Army Area 
Schools 

The U.S. Army Intelligence Center and School 
at Fort Huachuca and Fort Devens has a direct 
relationship with the five Intelligence Training 
Army Area Schools (ITAAS). USAICS provides 
RC configured courses for training, evaluates the 
instruction and becomes the mobilization site for 
these troop units. FORSCOM and TRADOC are 
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working to convert these schools to full fledged 
Reserve Forces schools and rename them Reserve 
Forces-Intelligence (RF-I) Schools. They will have 
an expanded and year-round mission to provide 
intelligence training to RC soldiers during peace- 
time. 

Although instruction is normally conducted in 
two week increments taught during the summer, 
these schools are also teaching the initial phases 
of several courses at the troop unit site during 
drill weekends. This "reach out" process is inno- 
vative, saves time and money, and allows the sol- 
dier to become MOS qualified quicker. RC sol- 
diers in the 26th Division and the 126th MI Bat- 
talion (CEWI) are examples of this new system. 
These soldiers train on weekends at the Signal 
Readiness Facility-Devens to complete Phase 1 of 
the training. Phase 2 is completed at the summer 
session of the ITAAS. 

The Intelligence School, Huachuca is pleased 
to welcome all 6th U.S. Army ITAAS training 
from Los Alamitos, Calif. to Fort Huachuca for 
this training year. This positive step is helping 
ensure Fort Huachuca truly is the Home of the 
Total MI Force. 


INSCOM Flash 

INSCOM needs certified polygraph examiners. 
So if you are an MI RC soldier with experience 
and would like to be DOD certified for a possible 
REDTRAIN tour, contact Colonel Jim Hemenway 
at 1-703-706-1328. 


ASPERCEN MI TELEPHONE UPDATE 
MI soldiers who need information about 
Reserve opportunities should always close the 
loop with the appropriate personnel manager in 
St. Louis. For enlisted MI soldiers: 1-800-325- 
4715/4766 or autovon 693-7961. For MI officers: 
1-800-325-4988 or autovon 693-7824. 


Fort Huachuca — TRADOC Post 

On October 1, 1990, Fort Huachuca will 
become a TRADOC post. This significant event is 
one of the steps necessary prior to the Devens 
campus of the Intelligence School moving to 
Huachuca. As part of this transition, the leader- 
ship of the Garrison Reserve Component Direc- 
torate is now filled by an AGR MI officer, Lieu- 
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tenant Colonel George Remsen, who has just 
arrived from Panama. As the RC MI community 
grows at Fort Huachuca, it becomes more impor- 
tant than ever for the MI RC units to coordinate 
with this garrison directorate for all administra- 
tive matters prior to scheduling any training at 
Huachuca. Telephone autovon 821-1584 or com- 
mercial 1-602-533-1584. 


MI RC Advisory Committee 

MI is one of a few branches that has estab- 
lished an RC Advisory Committee. This body 
advises the proponent on training, structure, per- 
sonnel and management issues to ensure a ready 
Total MI Force. Committee members from both 
the Reserve and National Guard include full-time 
staff or AGR and troop unit leaders. The next 
scheduled meeting for the Advisory Committee is 
at Fort Huachuca from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1990. Guard MI soldiers wishing to present 
issues should coordinate with Major Dave Miner 
at the National Guard Bureau, autovon 286-7645 
or 1-202-696-7645. 


Citizen-Soldier Award 

At each MI Officer Basic Course, I have the 
honor to present the Citizen-Soldier Award to a 
graduating RC lieutenant who has achieved the 
best academic average, the highest fitness test 
score and the best peer rating. The choice has 
always been difficult with the high quality of offi- 
cers undergoing training. Yet in FY 90, with the 
numbers of RC lieutenants in the classes almost 
doubling (sometimes up to 90 percent of a class), 
the choice has become a real challenge. All troop 
units sending lieutenants here for the MI Basic 
Course should be proud of these officers and must 
challenge them upon their return to the unit. 


If you want information on any MI Total Force 
issue or wish to place information in this column, 
please call or write me at Fort Huachuca: 
Reserve Forces Advisor, ATTN: ATSI-RA, Fort 
Huachuca, AZ 85613-7000 or call autovon 821- 
1176 or 1-602-533-1176. 
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an es al Comprehensive 
Evaluation 


After several years of development and extensive 
field validations, the U.S. Army Intelligence Cen- 
ter and School has distributed, through Technical 
Extension Course (TEC) channels, Interrogation 
Comprehensive Evaluation (ICE) packages in 10 
foreign languages — Spanish (Latin American), 
Korean, Syrian, Iraqi, Egyptian, Russian, Ger- 
man, Polish, Czech and French (North African). 

What is ICE and what can ICE do for the indi- 
vidual MOS 97E soldier or the unit? ICE 
packages are job-specific language evaluation 
packages that evaluate both MOS 97E job skills 
and language skills together in one evaluation 
mode. This is done by evaluating 13 critical MOS 
97E job tasks that require reading and listening 
skills in a foreign language. The soldier is provid- 
ed a scenario portraying an interrogation situa- 
tion, priority intelligence requirements (PIR), 
and a map sheet that depicts the scenario. This 
results in an evaluation of proper interrogation 
techniques, as well as the language. Interroga- 
tors being evaluated must have a good working 
knowledge of the MOS 97E job tasks listed below, 
plus the foreign language in order to do well on 
the evaluations. 

¢ Screen and categorize captured enemy 
documents. 
Translate and extract information 
from documents. 
Determine disposition of documents cap- 
tured with EPW/detainees. 
Collect interrogation plan information. 
Edit a Tactical Translation Report. 
Supervise document processing and 
translation activities. 
Implement approach strategies. 
Question source for intelligence informa- 
tion. 

¢ Map track source. 

¢ Screen EPW/detainees. 

¢ Perform interpreter duties. 

¢ Supervise interrogation activities. 

ICE is flexible. Units can use the ICE as pro- 
vided, or change or modify the scenario, PIR and 
map sheets to fit local mission requirements. ICE 
can be "taken apart” page by page or tested as a 


whole. All that is required is the time to take the 
evaluations and a suitable testing environment. 
ICE supplements any other language program 
currently being conducted. ICE in no way 
replaces or supersedes the DLPT or SQT for MOS 
97E. 

It should be noted that the speaking modality 
component is not currently part of ICE. When the 
ICE project was conceived, the speaking modality 
was omitted due to lack of funds and concern as 
to the best method of evaluating job-specific 
requirements for MOS 97E. At this point, we still 
lack funds and the human resources to develop 
the speaking component for ICE. 

When ICE was ready for shipment to the field, 
it was decided that using TEC channels was the 
most efficient distribution method. According'y, 
those units with established TEC accounts for 
MOS 97E have received one master set of ICE in 
each of the 10 foreign languages listed above. 
These units are authorized to reproduce ICE to 
meet local needs. It is suggested that units who 
have not yet established a TEC account that 
includes MOS 97E, borrow and reproduce the 
required ICE language products from units who 
do have TEC accounts listing MOS 97E. 

You are encouraged to comment on the value 
of ICE. Each test booklet contains a questionaire 
that can be mailed to the Commander, U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and School, ATTN: ATSI-DA-L, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 85613-7000. Commanders, 
supervisors and trainers should use DA Form 
2028 for their comments. 


Intelligence Training Guidelines 
By Captain David B. Kneafsey 


"Training prepares soldiers, leaders and units to 
fight and win in combat — the Army's basic 
mission.” Extending General Vuono's thought, it 
makes sense that as intelligence officers and 
NCOs, intelligence training must remain our 
basic mission. At times, however, we are faced 
with distinct MI training obstacles. Yet, as part of 
the MI Corps, we also have numerous training 
resources and assets. 
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Obstacles 

A well-emplaced obstacle is often a great asset 
to a combat engineer. Yet, if not properly coordi- 
nated and executed this same asset can become a 
liability. Similarly, in training, we are faced with 
obstacles which seemingly detract from our train- 
ing goals. The following questions are intended as 
a soldier's checklist for reviewing his or her intel- 
ligence program. The questions are meant to be 
rhetorical and introspective. 

* Do you let obstacles remain as barriers to 
training or do you develop them into 
assets? 

Do you excel at additional duties or let 
them become a burden? Are your percep- 
tions aligned with those of your commander 
and his or her priorities? Do you support 
other staff sections and subordinate unit 
commanders? Are you perceived as a team 
player? 
Credibility is a product of our efforts, do 
you possess it? Have you earned it? 
Do you focus your training towards 
your unit's mission? What are your train- 
ing goals and objectives? Are they mutual- 
ly aligned? Are you organized? 
The support of your unit commander, sub- 
ordinate unit commanders and fellow 
staff sections is vital. Do you support 
them through security assistance and 
courtesy inspections? Do you assist them 
in their shortfalls or just "drop-dimes"? 
Are you the junior-most staff officer in 
your unit? Are you technically and tacti- 
cally proficient? Do you hold your own? 
How have you gained credibility? 
Are you the sole MI officer/NCO in your 
unit? Did your MI predecessor have a 
good track record? What is your current 
record? How do you represent our Corps? 
Do you possess the skills required 
of your unit's soldiers? Most importantly, 
do you understand their present training 
levels and requirements? Have you estab- 
lished common-ground for training? 
Other perceived training obstacles may 
include training schedule changes; different edu- 
cation and experience levels; personnel shortages, 
transfers and turbulence; conflicting training pro- 
grams/goals; and short-notice requirements. 


Assets and Resources 
In reality, there are numerous resources which 
assist us in planning and executing solid intelli- 
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gence training programs: 
¢ Expertise — Yours, others, other units, etc. 
¢ Experience — Tap into the knowledge of 
fellow NCOs and officers. 
Intelligence Training Library — Create 
your own! Include subjects from Soviet 
artillery to espionage. Keep material on 
hand and sign out to subordinate unit 
instructors. Remember, you can't teach 
everything yourself. Additionally, instruct- 
ing allows other leaders to develop their 
own skills. 
Intelligence Training Center (NTC) — 
There's a wealth of references and data on 
the NTC. If your unit is slotted for an NTC 
rotation or an upcoming ARTEP, start 
building your order of battle files now! 
Local OPFOR Unit — For classes on Soviet 
small arms, weaponry, insignia and tactics. 
REDTRAIN Funds — These are intelli- 
gence readiness training funds which help 
develop MI soldier skills in different world 
regions. 
G2 Operations/Training — Find out what 
references, REDTRAIN funds, intelligence 
products, classes and training aids they 
possess. 
Finally, do not reinvent the wheel! If it's 
good and it meets your standards, use any and all 
available training resources. 


Styles and Levels of Training 
The "bottom line” is that you should focus your 
training on your audience, the size of your group 
and their experience level(s). Do not be afraid to 
narrow the scope of your instruction. 
¢ Individual vs. Collective — Does your pro- 
gram "train the trainer?" Are you establish- 
ing a core of trainers who can teach intelli- 
gence subjects at different levels? Are you 
achieving individual training at the squad 
or section level? 
Concurrent — Saves time, resources and 
manpower. 
Required vs. Optional — Are you focusing 
on the basics first? Are you blending DA's, 
your division's and your unit's training 
requirements as explained in FM 25-100, 
Training the Force? Are you tailoring your 
training to your unit's needs (i.e., your 
unit's last ARTEP results)? 
Field vs Garrison — Can you (and do you) 
train your soldiers in both field and garri- 
son environments? 





* Motivational vs. "Dry Subjects" — Do your 
classes motivate soldiers, or are you just 
going through the motions and fulfilling 
requirements? Are the subjects "dry" or is 
your instruction "dry?" For example, the 
live-firing of Soviet small arms takes 
assets, planning and coordination. This 
type of intelligence training may be called 
motivational and can pay high dividends. It 
can also be conducted concurrently during 
"down" periods on tank qualification ranges 
or between day and night range operations. 
Levels of Training — Review the levels of 
training in your unit. Do they include: 
Individual, collective or leader. 

Low density MOSs. 

Platoon level and lower. 

Battalion level (great for annual refresher 
briefs). 

Brigade collective (combining the brigade's 
talent). 

You mus determine what style and level of 
training is required. Remember, when it comes to 
common skills and soldier's individual tasks, 
instruct at the lowest possible level. 


Essential Training Ingredients 
The following is a list of the essential training 
ingredients: 
¢ Establish training goals, priorities and 
objectives. 
Determine the proficiency level(s) of your 
unit and yourself. 
Earn your commander's support for intelli- 
gence training. It's not automatic. 
Get on the training schedule (at both com- 
pany and battalion levels) and ensure the 
schedule is accurate. Document your train- 
ing. 
Ensure your training reflects only quality 
instruction and products. 
Aggressively sell your intelligence product. 


Remember, there's competition out there. 
Create an awareness of your intelligence 
training. Publish a list of subjects you are 
going to train and focus it towards the 
company commander. 

Develop a simple, easily understood, appli- 
cable and interesting training program. 
Remember our four basic audiences: sol- 
diers, RECON personnel, NCOs and offi- 
cers. 

Practice, rehearse and finalize your train- 
ing. Keep training informal and unclassi- 
fied whenever possible. 

Plan, coordinate, evaluate and assess you 
training program. 

The S2 and S3 must work together. Yet, 
don't work for the S3! OPSEC remains a 
S3/G3 function — not yours! 


Focal Points of Training 

In conclusion, there are three critical elements 
that lead to a successful intelligence training pro- 
gram. First, focus your training on your unit's 
mission and structure. For example, air defense 
units need to understand the types, capabilities 
and limitations of the Soviet air threat. If you are 
an armor battalion S2, then your intelligence 
training must focus (at least initially) on Soviet 
tanks, antitank systems and vulnerabilities. Sec- 
ond, ensure that you instruct all required intelli- 
gence training as directed by DA and higher com- 
mands. Read and understand FM 25-100. Use 
your frequent intelligence briefings as your gate- 
way to gaining credibility. Benefit from this high 
visibility and proudly represent your commander. 
Third, always assess and objectively evaluate 
your training. 


Captain David B. Kneafsey is currently assigned to 
the 766th Military Intelligence Detachment, 66th 
Military Intelligence Brigade as the Chief of Opera- 
tions and Projects. 


(Continued from page 5) 


Similarly, would it be fair to 
state that the force engineer 
should be the individual most 
capable of evaluating an ene- 
my's mobility/survivability 
BOS? If these interrogatives 


BOS)? 
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can be answered, honestly, in 
the affirmative — what then of 
the force intelligence officer 
(who all too often also manages 
the EW component of that 


The force senior intelligence 
officer is responsible for situa- 


tional and target development, 
although target development is 
"threatening" to gain primacy. 
He is also, in practice, princi- 
pally responsible for supervis- 
ing the execution of the majori- 
ty of the functions of the IPB 
"process," threat integration 
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being the most significant in 
the context of this letter. The 
force senior intelligence officer, 
be he a battalion/brigade/regi- 
mental S2 or a division/corps 
G2, will have working for him a 
variety of enlisted/warrant offi- 
cer analysts whom, it is 
assumed, are "experts" in 
enemy order of battle informa- 
tion. But is it realistic to expect 
a 96B30, a 98C40 or a 351A to 
know everything concerning all 
of an enemy's BOS, assuming 
that the analyst even has avail- 
able to him an encyclopedic ref- 
erence library (which is unlike- 
ly)? We don't expect the brigade 
S3 to be an “expert” on the DS 
105mm FA battalion or the 
brigade FSO to be an "expert" 
on TOW II gunnery. 

At the November 1983 
G2/MI Commander's confer- 
ence, several of the NTC/JRTC 
observer/controllers and partici- 
pants spoke of the utility of 


having the Task Force S2 seek 
the counsel of others on the 
Task Force staff as to likely 
locations or actions of various 
OPFOR elements. How better 
would have been that counsel if 
the "others on the staff" had 
been more knowledgeable of the 
OPFOR's counterpart BOS 

It makes good sense for the 
Armor School, the Signal 
School, the Field Artillery 
School, etc., to follow 
USAADACSCH's lead for their 
BOS in regards to an opposing 
enemy's counterpart BOS. The 
Intelligence Center and School 
should continue to emphasize 
the intelligence cycle, particu- 
larly the collection and 
(counter)reconnaissance/ 
surveillance function, and 
should continue to push the IPB 
“process,” particularly threat 
integration. USAICS should 
also expand its coverage of 
enemy radio electronic combat 


and intelligence collection sys- 
tems (i.e., an enemy's IEW 
BOS). Knowing where all the 
enemy's BOS are (or should be) 
on the battlefield and how they 
will likely be synchronized by 
the enemy to successfully exe- 
cute his operations, is the prop- 
er responsibility of the force 
senior intelligence officer and 
his analytical staff. However, 
the value of the force IEW BOS 
would be improved immeasur- 
ably if the other force BOS 
managers were more inclined 
and better able to support the 
S2/G2 and the commander in 
developing a more informed 
assessment of the enemy's 
capabilities and probable 
course(s) of action. 


Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. 
Constantine, Jr. 

ACofS, G2 

Fort Richardson, Alaska 
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Faint Praise: American 
Tanks and Tank Destroy- 
ers During World War II by 
Charles M. Baily, Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books, 1983. 


Faint Praise is well worth the 
short time it takes to read. This 
book can provide the modern 
soldier insight into the some- 
times agonizingly slow upgrades 
to modern weapons. I recom- 
mend this well-crafted history 
to anyone who wants to gain 
insight into the often complicat- 
ed and lengthy route of weapons 
development. 

It's no secret that by late 
1944, American tanks were 
inferior to German tanks in 
most categories. What's less 
well known are the reasons for 
this inferiority. Baily differs 
with the widely accepted thesis 
that blames Lieutenant Gener- 
al Lesley McNair for slowing 
tank development. Instead, 
Baily argues that the slowed 
development resulted from a 
much more complex set of fac- 
tors. These factors included 
doctrine, technology, personali- 
ties and technical intelligence. 

This book is a fascinating 
blend of institutional and oper- 
ational military history. Baily 
ably weaves his way through 
the Army bureaucracy and bat- 
tlefields to follow the develop- 
mental path of American 
armor. He clearly shows the 
value of accurate intelligence to 
weapons development. He says 
that technical intelligence 
"failed to reveal the...threat 
posed by the increasingly 
numerous, heavy German 
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tanks that would face American 
soldiers in 1944." This incom- 
plete intelligence, combined 
with limited combat experience, 
gave the Army no cause to 
change its doctrine or upgrade 
its weaponry. As a result, the 
Army faced the heavy German 
tanks with inferior equipment. 

Baily researched his book 
well, combining the best stan- 
dard secondary sources with a 
wide range of primary docu- 
ments. He ties <‘l his research 
together in a concise narrative 
that clearly explains even the 
most technical issues. 


Captain Michael E. Bigelow 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 





Gorbachev's International 
Outlook: Intellectual Ori- 
gins and Political Conse- 
quences by Allen Lynch, New 
York: Institute for East-West 
Security Studies, Occasional 
Papers Series No. 9, 1989, 72 
pages, $7.95. 





The Soviet Union's toleration 
— and possibly active support 
— of the extraordinary changes 
in Eastern Europe in late 1989 
has quieted much skepticism in 
the West about Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's ‘new thinking’ on 
international relations. Any lin- 
gering doubts should be put to 
rest by Allen Lynch's clear, 
well-documented book, in which 
he traces the historical develop- 
ment of Soviet views on inter- 
national relations. This short 
book is well worth the few 
hours of reading it requires. 
Lynch believes that Gor- 


bachev's Soviet Union has 
acknowledged its vital stake in 
the stability of the internation- 
al order and is surrendering its 
tradition of beleaguered, ‘go-it- 
alone’ absolutism. This process 
of redefining the international 
environment will affect virtual- 
ly every aspect of Soviet domes- 
tic, foreign and security policy. 
Lynch begins with the tradi- 
tional Soviet view of interna- 
tional relations, based on 
Lenin's theory of imperialism. 
According to this view, class 
relations and the internal con- 
tradictions of capitalism are the 
dominant factors. The conclu- 
sions which follow from this 
theory are that world war, 
unleashed by capitalism's insa- 
tiable drive for markets, is 
inevitable, while war between 
socialist states, which have 
abolished markets, is impossi- 
ble. A critical turning point 
came in 1956, when Khrushchev 
proclaimed the non-inevitabili- 
ty of world war in the nuclear 
age. Khrushchev's ideological 
revision made explicit the 
implications of Stalin's policy of 
“socialism in one country" that 
states that classes are the dom- 
inant actors in international 
relations, and that institutions 
as well as ideology can influ- 
ence foreign policy conduct. 
Under Brezhnev, several 
military and foreign policy ana- 
lysts, who have gained posi- 
tions of influence under Gor- 
bachev, continued to develop 
Khrushchev's ideas. With glob- 
al war, or the threat thereof, 
eliminated as an agent of world 
revolution, the traditional 
understanding of military 
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‘superiority’ had lost its signifi- 
cance, and the meaning of force 
in international relations had 
been transformed. Simultane- 
ously, the Soviets recognized an 
erosion of the superpowers’ 
ability to maintain cohesion 
within their own alliances. The 
critical superpower task there- 
fore became the management 
— and if possible, avoidance — 
of political confrontations so as 
to reduce the chances of mili- 
tary confrontation. 

In the 1980's the Soviet 
Union has been forced to recog- 
nize limits on its military power 
(in Afghanistan), limits on its 
economic power (initially in 
influencing Third World and 
Eastern Europe, now in its abil- 
ity to maintain a functioning 
domestic economy), and the 
increased dynamism and tech- 
nological creativity of the West. 
The combination has discredit- 
ed the advocates of ‘scientific 
socialism’ in the Soviet Union 
and has influenced Gorbachev 
to seek a new period of detente 
"as both context and catalyst” of 
authentic domestic reform. Gor- 
bachev's detente is not simply a 
tactical move — a ‘breathing 
spell’ — but rather reflects a 
“strategic and realistic reevalu- 
ation of international environ- 
ment...and of the USSR's posi- 
tion in relation to that environ- 
ment." 

Hence the importance of the 
rather arcane debate over 
redefinition of "peaceful coexis- 
tence." If the Leninist, class-ori- 
ented view remains valid, then 
the Soviet Union remains 
threatened by a class enemy 
and cannot afford the reorienta- 
tion which Gorbachev espouses. 
Similarly, if peaceful coexis- 
tence is now to determine rela- 
tions between all states, as Gor- 
bachev insists (and not, as in 
the traditional view, only 
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between states with differing 
social systems), does this signify 
a move toward a more normal 
Soviet-East European relations? 
The recent evidence suggests 
that it does. 

In a 1987 speech, Gorbachev 
raised questions which chal- 
lenge the Leninist legacy even 
further. Can capitalism develop 
economically without mili- 
tarism and neocolonialism? 
Gorbachev suggested that the 
answer is yes. If so, then the 
nature (not just the conduct) of 
‘imperialism’ may be changing. 
If this change is at least partly 
due to internal processes (not 
just offsetting Soviet power), 
then the way is clear for a 
demilitarization of Soviet think- 
ing about security. Soviet dis- 
cussions about ‘reasonable suffi- 
ciency’ in defense would seem to 
be evidence for this trend. 

Gorbachev's 'new thinking’ is 
the product of a long process of 
"“de-utopianization" of Soviet 
thinking about international 
relations. This process has 
brought increasing recognition 
of the multipolar, interdepen- 
dent character of the world and 
has been capped by Gorbachev's 
explicit admission that national 
security cannot be obtained by 
military means alone. Lynch 
argues convincingly that the 
postwar world order is indeed 
ending. 


Captain Chris A. Pilecki 
Frankfurt, Germany 





Clear and Present Danger 
by Tom Clanzy, New York: Put- 
nam's, 1989, $21.95. 





If you're cleared for action, 
adventure and excitement, Tom 
Clancy's Clear and Present 
Danger serves as your "need to 
know" briefing for covert intelli- 


gence operations. 

In an elaborate techno- 
thriller novel that jumps right 
out of today's headlines, Clancy 
turns his attention to Colombia 
and the drug trade. When the 
drug cartel assassinates high- 
ranking American officials, the 
United States responds with 
the full spectrum of military 
and civilian assets. Clancy 
shows how SIGINT, ELINT and 
HUMINT combined to support 
operations. There is never a 
false step — Clancy has talked 
to lots of intelligence gathering 
professicnals. The book's dedi- 
cation includes "Carl" (Vouno) 
and "Colin" (Powell). 





No Name on the Bullet by 
Don Graham, New York: 
Viking, 1989, $19.95. 





This is an outstanding biogra- 
phy of the most decorated fight- 
ing man of World War II, Audie 
Murphy — his roots, his 
wartime heroics, his film career 
and his private life. Murphy 
was no saint, and he was 
plagued with post-combat relat- 
ed stress his entire life. Gra- 
ham shows us that Murphy was 
“the kid from Texas," and in 
many aspects remained so all 
his life. The accounts of Mur- 
phy's combat experiences are 
absolutely thrilling. Murphy's 
autobiography, To Hell and 
Back, is very straightforward 
and matter-of-fact in describing 
the war. Graham's book gives 
the full impact of a young sol- 
dier's sustained heroic actions 
over two years of combat. 

There is rich detail of Mur- 
phy's postwar film career. Gra- 
ham sees “the Audie Murphy 
movie" as part of the evolution 
of Western films — a predeces- 
sor of Clint Eastwood's "Man 
with No Name." 

This is a well-rounded and 
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well-researched biography — 
an excellent companion volume 
for To Hell and Back. 


Captain David Taggart 
Fort Benning, Ga. 





Moscow Station: How the 
KGB Penetrated the Amer- 
ican Embassy by Ronald 
Kessler, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1989, 305 
pages, $19.95. 





This novel is a true spy story 
written by a former correspon- 
dent for The Wall Street 
Journal and The Washing- 
ton Post. Kessler describes in 
painstaking detail the penetra- 
tion by Soviet agents into the 
inner sanctum of America's 
most sensitive embassy, The 
Moscow Station. I recommend 
it to anyone interested in a 
detailed account of the occur- 
rence. 


"Now that the 
‘walls are coming 
down,' where 
have the spies 
gone?" 

Though a bit dry, the book 
serves as a good historical 
account of a rather dark inci- 
dent in U.S. intelligence opera- 
tions. As the author consistent- 
ly points out, America’s security 
forces failed. He uncovers irre- 
sponsibility and rank incompe- 
tence from the highest office 
down; from Ambassador Arthur 
A. Hartman to the entrapped 
Marine security guards. 

Kessler reveals that Hart- 
man's own typewriter was 
bugged. Consequently, routine- 


ly classified material and secret 
codes were stolen by Soviet 
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agents. There were such over- 
whelming compromises to 
American security that Presi- 
dent Reagan ordered the entire 
new embassy building disman- 
tled. 

The book raises many both- 
ersome questions. It portrays 
our security system as weak 
and vulnerable, our officials and 
soldiers apparently fallible and 
easily swayed. Ethics are 
almost nonexistent. Our securi- 
ty posture, when compared to a 
well organized, powerful KGB 
operation, pales at best. 

Though Eastern Europe is 
presently in a state of socio- 
political change and the Soviets’ 
policies of glasnost and pere- 
stroika are being well received 
worldwide, we cannot become 
complacent. Now that the 
“walls are coming down, " 
where have the spies gone? 
Kessler's novel forces this ques- 
tion. 

Captain William A. Purciello 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 





Is Russia Reformable? 
Change and Resistance 
from Stalin to Gorbachev 
by Robert V. Daniels, Boulder- 
London: Westview Press, 1988, 
141 pages. 





Although Daniels’ work is not 
for the average reader, his 
effort is important and will 
serve future historians and 
political scientists. At times his 
language is difficult to follow 
and his arguments presuppose 
a knowledge of Russian and 
Soviet histories. In future edi- 
tions, the author may want to 
expand the discussion on the 
multinational character of the 
U.S.S.R. as an important barri- 
er to reform; for ‘reforming the 
U.S.S.R. is not necessarily 
reforming Russia.’ Congruity 


does not mean conformity nor 
acceptability. If one wants true 
change and reform then, ‘what's 
in a name?’ may be a good 
departure point to begin the 
c.scussion. All-in-all, the book 
is a valuable contribution in 
understanding the process of 
de-Stalinization. 

The U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe, of late, have been over- 
come by rapidly changing 
events; with conjecture and 
analysis often being dated by 
the time it is presented. Is 
Russia Reformable? estab- 
lishes a baseline from which to 
view these historic events. The 
book is a concise, two-part 
study on the nature and scope 
of the institutionalized system 
being tested in the Soviet 
Union. Daniel's analysis, origi- 
nally published as a series of 
articles in Italian between 1985 
and 1987, appears now for the 
first time in English. The major 
points presented attempt to 
place into perspective a cycle of 
dependence-independence- 
interdependence needed within 
today's Soviet society to effect 
some sort of success for the 
Gorbachev modernizers. 

Daniel's basic premise is 
that the Soviet Union is in a 
postrevolutionary stage of 
development, with the country 
needing redirection from the 
ideology and militarism fused 
during the Stalin era to ensure 
the Soviet experiment. The 
author's historical discussions 
are broad brushed and support 
the idea that the Soviet Union 
is exhausted from its feudal 
Stalinist order and is going 
through a historical neurosis, 
which must be dealt with in 
order to progress. Notwith- 
standing the economic dilemma 
within the U.S.S.R., the leader- 
ship of the government is faced 
with a myriad of problems that 
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are deep-rooted, unsolved to 
date and, to some extent, pre- 
date the Great October Revolu- 
tion. Daniels, however, looks at 
the problem of reform strictly 
from a “Russian” point of view; 
paying little or no attention to 
the idea or concept of the 
U.S.S.R. as a "federated" entity 
composed of nations and 
nationalities, each with its own 
history, traditions and evolu- 
tionary developed form of rule. 
The latter usually being sepa- 
rate from the imposed Russian 
imperialist leader or, later, 
from the Communist centralist- 
bureaucratic pattern. The 
above must be understood and 
explored in more detail to fully 
appreciate what will be allowed 
to be reformed in the U.S.S.R. 
The injustices and inequities 
propagated from above to forge 
the Soviet system must now be 
addressed at the lowest levels 
in order to give the average 
Soviet a vision of success. If not, 
apathy will suffocate the sys- 
tem. On the other hand, if the 
bureaucracy which controls the 
system is intransigent, Gor- 
bachev may play the national- 
ism and religion cards he holds. 
The question is can perestroi- 
ka, glasnost and democratizat- 
sia deliver an end to the vicious 
cycle of the system's shortcom- 
ings? Can "command" be 
loosened enough only to 
"demand" certain segments of 
peoples’ aspirations and not 
others, without system deterio- 
ration? Will republics replace 
economic reform over political 
considerations and self-deter- 
mination to rebuild what was 
destroyed earlier? Or, vice 
versa? More importantly, will 
Gorbachev be able to prioritize 
and manipulate long enough to 
build and control a re-institu- 
tionalized system responsible to 
Soviet needs of the 21st centu- 
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ry. Or, will his hand be called in 
the great Kremlin poker game? 

The book is organized and 
structured around two themes. 
First, barriers to change in the 
U.S.S.R. and second, the basis 
for Gorbachev's initiatives and 
reform. The former has been 
discussed above, while the latter 
revolves around analysis of how 
Gorbachev must overcome resis- 
tance to change. 


Major Stephen P. Hallick, Jr. 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 


"The question is 
can perestroika, 
glasnost and 
democratizatsia 
deliver an end to 
the vicious cycle 
of the system's 
shortcomings?" 





William L. Howard 

Largo, Fla. 

King of the Killing Zone by 
Orr Kelly, New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, $18.95. 
"This book covers the develop- 
mental history of the M-] main 
battle tank. Everyone, no mat- 
ter what branch of service, will 
benefit from reading this book 
and I think it may become a 
classic text on the subject of 
tank development at least until 
something better comes along. 
For technical intelligence per- 
sonnel, it is a must read book." 








Editor's Note: Once again we 
are printing a list of some of the 
many reviews we have on file. If 
you would like a copy of the 
complete review please write me 
here at the Bulletin and I will 
see that you get a copy. 





Warrant Officer One J. R. 
Dodson 

Urbana, Il. 

Soviet Strategic Deception 
by Brian Dailey and Patrick 
Parker, editors, Lexington, 
Mass., Lexington Books, D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1987, 538 
pages, $49.00. "This book should 
be read by all who profess to 
have an interest in Soviet 
affairs. Not all agree with the 
positions presented, but all 
should be aware of the potential 
that exists for deception activi- 
ties." 


Captain Kevin R. Austra 

1st Armored Division, Germany 
First Across the Rhine: 
The 291st Engineer Com- 
bat Battalion in France, 
Belgium, and Germany by 
Colonel David E. Pergrin with 
Eric Hammel, New York: 
Atheneum Publishers, 1989, 
337 pages, $21.95. "First 
Across the Rhine could very 
well have been titled, Battalion 
Commander because it rivals 
Charles B. MacDonald's superb 
work, Company Commander. 
First Across the Rhine 
details the lives and accom- 
plishments of the soldiers of the 
291st Engineer Battalion 
through their activation, train- 
ing, deployment to Normandy, 
and their race through Ger- 
many during World War II. 
This book is good reading in 
and of itself but can also be 
used to compliment other read- 
ings on Normandy, the Battle of 
the Bulge and the crossing of 
the Rhine. It should certainly 
be a companion to European 
war books authored by Mac- 
Donald and Charles Whiting." 





Captain John F. Beck 
Shirley, Mass. 
About Face: The Odyssey 
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of an American Warrior by 
Colonel David H. Hackworth 
(U.S. Army Retired) and Julie 
Sherman, New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1989, 875 pages, 
$24.95. "One measure of an 
autobiography is the amount of 
attention it receives in reviews 
and commentaries. By this 
measure About Face is a 
notable book. Hackworth's 
autobiography has been the 
subject of controversy in nearly 
every American prc‘essional 
military journal. However, 
despite the attention About 
Face has received, the issue for 
any potential reader still 
remains whether Hackworth's 
autobiog aphy is an interesting 
and thought provoking book or 
only a self-aggrandizing account 
by a tired warrior. It is not a 
‘safe’ conventional account of a 
retired colonel. Instead it chal- 
lenges the reader by staking 
out unconventional positions in 
many areas. Though few read- 
ers will agree with all of Hack- 
worth's points, his autobiogra- 
phy is well worth reading." 
(This book was also reviewed by 
S. L. Hackworth, Jr. of Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. Mr. Hackworth 
felt that it was for the reader to 
evaluate Colonel Hackworth's 
conclusions on Army officer and 
NCO training shortfalls, the 
military-industrial complex, the 
merging of the USMC/Army 
into one ground service, and the 
many other controversial solu- 
tions to problems in the U.S. 
armed forces. Mr. Hackworth 
also wondered if some of these 
ideas would have been adopted 
if Colonel Hackworth had been 
able to stay the course of his 
Army career.) 





Fred Hoffman 
APO New York 


Divided Counsel: The 
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Anglo-American Response 
to Communist Victory in 
China by Edwin Martin, Lex- 
ington, Ky: University of Ken- 
tucky Press 1986. "Why did it 
take 30 years for the United 
States and the People's Repub- 
lic of China to normalize diplo- 
matic relations? Martin's book 
examines in detail how the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom reacted differently to 
the establishment of the Chi- 
nese People's Government in 
1949. He argues that both the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom failed te establish nor- 
mal diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese People's Govern- 
ment between 1949 and the 
Korean War largely because the 
Chinese were not interested in 
such ties. By the time the Chi- 
nese altered their stance in 
1954, the United States was no 
longer interested. A position it 
maintained for another 25 
years. The work is a must read- 
ing for anyone concerned with 
diplomatic history, Asian affairs 
or American foreign policy.” 

The China Hands' Legacy: 
Ethics and Diplomacy edit- 
ed by Paul G. Lauren, Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1987. "In 
each of the eight articles which 
make up the book, different 
aspects of the China Hands’ 
issue are examined. Lauren's 
introductory chapter examines 
how American journalist and 
diplomats in China became 
scapegoats when the policies 
they advocated toward China 
fell out of step with official U.S. 
policy in the Cold War. China 
Hands’ is an important book in 
several respects. The contribu- 
tors are a mixture of former 
China Hands, who provide first- 
hand accounts and personal 
interpretations of events during 
the 1940's and 1950's, and 
China scholars, who provide 


broader perspectives on the 
issues under consideration in 
the text. The balance is a good 
one and, but for one gap, pro- 
vides a thorough coverage of 
the case of the China Hands." 





Captain Richard P. Ugino 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Battles and Battlescenes of 
World War Two by David G. 
Chandler, New York: MacMil- 
lan Publishing Company, 1989, 
155 pages, $19.95. "This book 
can be useful to any reader 
interested in World War II and 
was specifically written as a 
contribution to the 50 year com- 
memoration of the war begin- 
ning this past year (1989). It is 
of great value to the military 
reader who needs to see the 
overall background of battle 
strategy but is limited as to 
reading time. A fine contribu- 
tion to the literature of World 
War Two by one of the world's 
great historians. Highly recom- 
mended.” 

Comparing Foreign Intelli- 
gence, The U.S., U.K., 
U.S.S.R. and the Third 
World edited by Roy Godson, 
New York: Pergamon-Brassey's, 
1988, 157 pages, $18.95. "This 
small volume is a compilation of 
six essays on intelligence pre- 
sented in 1986 at the Interna- 
tional Conference of the Inter- 
national Studies Association. 
The essays are complete, well 
researched and are very inter- 
esting reading. This book is 
useful in explaining the 'wheres 
and whys’ behind the organiza- 
tions we must deal with as 
friend or foe. It further recom- 
mends that intelligence profes- 
sionals expand their knowledge 
of people, societies and the gen- 
eral cultural background against 
which intelligence activities are 
played. Highly recommended.” 
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14th Military 
Intelligence 


Battalion 
(Tactical Exploitation) 


The two shells and the dove- 
tailed partition line stand for 
the three general functions of a 
Military Intelligence unit — col- 
lection, processing and dissemi- 
nation of information. The 
whelk shells, which receive and 
transmit sound waves and 
vibrations, refer to the collection 
and dissemination of informa- 
tion. The fitting together of the 
two parts of the shield by means 
of the dovetailed line, refers to 
the process of interpreting and 
collating separate pieces of 
information to form an integrat- 
ed whole. Blue and silver are the 
colors used for the Military 
Intelligence Corps. The counter- 
changing of the colors of the 
shells alludes to the counterin- 
telligence function of the unit. 





The 14th MI Battalion was constituted November 4, 1965 and assigned to the Third United States 
Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. as an MI Battalion, Field Army. 

The Battalion was activated November 24, 1965 at Fort Bragg, N.C. in the Spring Lake area and 
reorganized in February 1966, which is the Department of the Army recognized organization day for 
the Battalion. The 14th replaced the 519th MI Battalion when it was deployed to the Republic of Viet- 
nam. The Battalion was organized with 126 officers, 34 warrant officers and 464 enlisted soldiers. 

The Battalion supported the Third United States Army with order of battle, image interpretation, 
counterintelligence, technical intelligence, interrogation of prisoners of war and document translation 
support. The battalion trained many soldiers in intelligence skills prior to their deployment to Viet- 
nam. 

Throughout its seven years of existence the Battalion supported the 82nd Airborne Division, Special 
Forces elements, 196th Light Infantry Brigade, Intelligence Center and School and the 18th Airborne 
Corps in CONUS and OCONUS. 

The Battalion was inactivated in January 1973 when the 519th MI Battalion returned from Viet- 
nam and assumed the 14th MI Battalion mission. The 14th MI Battalion was reactivated in December 
1988 with the mission of providing I Corps and its subordinate units with counterintelligence, enemy 
prison of war interrogation, long range surveillance, ground based signals intelligence and electronic 
warfare support. 

The Battalion is a total force unit composed of two active component companies — Headquarters 
and Headquarters Support Company and Bravo Company, a National Guard company — F Compa- 
ny/425th Infantry, Michigan National Guard, and a U.S. Army Reserve Company — the 307th MI 
Company. 

The Battalion motto is "SUPPORT BY INTELLIGENCE" 
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